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A major symposium was held in Lima, Peru, on a subject 
which appears, at first glance, to be outside the realm of Pug- 
wash. After all, Pugwash was formed when scientists all over 
the world responded to the 1957 appeal of Albert Einstein 
and Bertrand Russell. Since that time, scientists from east and 
west have been meeting at workshops and symposia to come 
up with practical and technically feasible ideas that can serve 
as breakthroughs in the nuclear stalemate. Many of the most 
important initiatives, such as the SALT treaty and the non- 
proliferation treaty, have their genesis in the work of 
Pugwash. 

Pugwash has become one of the most powerful forces 
working to keep the world from going over the brink - into 
nuclear disaster 

Why a symposium on foreign debt 

The rationale for the symposium was explained by Martin 
Kaplan, Secretary-General of Pugwash, as follows: 

"It was wath understandable hesitation that the Pugwash 
Council acceded to the request of the Latin-American Pug- 
wash Group to hold a symposium on 'Foreign Debts and 
International Stability.' The question arose as to whether 
such a problem lies within the province of Pugwash. It has 
become apparent that the debt crisis is the most urgent short 
and medium term problem facing Latin-American countries 
and many developing countries throughout the world. The 
problem of nuclear conflict, a principal concern of Pugwash, 
seems remote to countries whose deprived and stagnant 
economies face the austerity measures demanded by the in- 
ternational banking system, and the hemorrhaging of capital 
assets to serve their debts abroad. (And in fact,) armaments 
play their part in the social and political instability resulting 
from the debt crisis. For these reasons Pugwash felt justified 
in devoting a full symposium to this set of issues." 



In his report on the symposium, Mr. Kaplan summarizes 
this connection between the looming "economic winter" of 
many debtor nations, and the military-expenditure depen- 
dent creditor nations. 

Debts and the one-trillion dollar arms race 

"It is hoped that this effort (the symposium) will contribute 
in some degree to the resolution of a crisis situation whose 
continuance threatens profound social disorder in both de- 
veloping and developed countries. It is interesting to note 
that the annual expenditures on arms approaches one trillion 
(thousand billion) US dollars, which is equivalent to the total 
accumulated debts of developing countries today. A halt to 
and reversal of the arms race, which is one of the principal 
concerns of Pugwash, would begin to make available badly 
needed funds for socially constructive purposes." 

Proposals 

From the Lima conference a series of proposals were made, 
to draw attention to the most important issues, and to point 
towards solutions. The 19 participants from 12 countries also 
contributed papers on subjects such as "Developing country 
debts in the mid 1980's," "The accumulation of military 
debt," and "A workable solution to the Latin-American for- 
eign-debt problem." A variety of case studies were also 
tabled. 

The Lima conference is an example of Pugwash 's unique 
ability to address critical issues in a technically expert inter- 
national forum. This kind of contribution is critical in dealing 
with the world-wide issues which bear upon the current 
arms race. 

Please consider helping Pugwash. A contribution from 
you will make possible the continuation of its invaluable 
work. Simply fill out the coupon below, and send in your 
(tax-deductible) contribution. We will send you unpublished 
reports and news, so that you can keep up-to-date on this 
most important work. Your contribution is important to us, so 
please - don't delay. Apply to become a Friend of Pugwash 
today. 




□ Please enroll me as a friend of Pugwash 
and send me summaries of its major 
meetings. I enclose $100 as my 1987 
contribution. 

□ Please enroll me as an associate member 
of Friends of Pugwash and send me digests 
of its important meetings. 

I enclose $ 



t\^ake check payable to AEPPF, Pugwash and mail to 
William M. Swartz (Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Pugwash Conferences on Sciences and World Affairs), 
1430 West Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60614. 
All contributions are tax deductible. 
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From the Editors. 



Credibility gulf 



AN IRAQI PLANE attacks the U.S. frigate Stark on May 17, killing 37 
sailors. Among the Reagan administration's responses is the suggestion 
that Iran is to blame for not having negotiated an end to the Iran-Iraq war, 
which started when Iraq attacked its larger neighbor in 1980. The adminis- 
tration then announces that it will allow 11 oil tankers operated by Kuwait, 
an ally of Iraq, to fly the U.S. flag and receive protection from the U.S. Navy. 
After saying the Navy will defend against any hostile aircraft, President Reagan 
then ups the ante for Iran by threatening unspecified retaliation: "I think it's 
far better if the Iranians go to bed every night wondering what we might do 
than us telling them in advance." 

The president has also been keeping the U.S. Congress and public wonder- 
ing. Under the 1973 War Powers Resolution, a president is required to consult 
Congress before deploying American military forces "into hostilities or into 
situations where imminent involvement in hostilities is clearly indicated by 
the circumstances." But Reagan claimed he didn't need to invoke the law on 
this occasion. "I don't see the danger of a war," he told foreign journalists 
on May 26, in reference to the possibility of warfare between the United States 
and Iran. "I don't see how it could possibly start. As a matter of fact, we are 
doing everything we can to try and bring about an end to the [Iran-Iraq] war 
that we have." This statement is incredible on several counts. How can he 
not see a danger of war in an area where bloody fighting has raged for seven 
years? Looking at naval warfare alone, during that period Iraq has attacked 
many more tankers in the Persian Gulf than has Iran, but of the 30 ships hit 
by Iran since last September, 25 were on their way to or from Kuwait. Despite 
its lip service to peaceful settlement, the Iran-contra aid scandal has revealed 
covert Reagan administration support for both combatants. 

While U.S. arms shipments to Iran have presumably now been cut off, this 
country continues to pump weapons into the area. In fact, as Congress was 
reeling from the administration's announced plans to put U.S. flags on Kuwaiti 
tankers, the administration quiedy provided a U.S. naval escort for two Kuwaiti 
merchant ships carrying American-made tanks, artillery, and ammunition. 
In addition, top administration officials began contradicting each other about 
U.S. plans and policy in the region. By early June, Congress and the public 
were left to wonder if the administration had a Persian Gulf policy. 

The Iran-Iraq war is indisputably a volatile international tragedy. It is a 
"confused and complicated war," as President Saddam Hussein of Iraq said 
in the wake of the Stark attack. It is a situation calling for the United States 
to exert its best diplomatic influence, not become militarily enmeshed. But 
the Reagan administration, from the beginning, has "shown an affinity for 
small-scale, low-risk military ventures, although not always with sufficient 
attention to possible consequences," the New York Times recently noted. Thus, 
the United States successfully invaded the tiny island of Grenada in 1982, while 
just weeks earlier marine "peacekeepers" became sitting ducks for terrorists 
in Beirut. U.S. planes launched a single attack on Libya last year, while the 
administration has preferred to fight against Nicaragua by proxy, using private 
mercenaries and public deception. The Iraqi attack and subsequent saber 
rattling momentarily upstaged congressional hearings about the administra- 
tion's shadow war in Central America. But the president and his appointees 
have not thought through the possible dire consequences of their actions in 
the Persian Gulf. —Len Ackland 
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Washington Report 



Politicians and professors: 
a double standard 



by Stephen M. Walt 

IN HIS FAREWELL address in 1796, George Washington 
reminded his fellow citizens that "honesty is the best 
policy." If the events of recent months are any guide, that 
maxim has few adherents in the city that bears his name. 
When Gary Hart's presidential campaign succumbed to his 
personal indiscretions, he blamed the press and the political 
process rather than his own inability to tell the truth. Sim- 
ilarly, as Congress began untangling the web of deceit sur- 
rounding the Iran-contra affair, attorney Leonard Garment, 
who represents former National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane, publicly questioned whether efforts to get at the 
truth were even desirable. Writing in the Washington Post, 
Garment argued that "everyone has always known that poli- 
ticians lie," and that the real issue was to distinguish between 
the "permissible lies of legitimate politics," which he deems 
acceptable, and "criminal lying," which he presumably rejects. 
In the morally flexible Washington world, old-fashioned 
honesty is taking a beating. 

These events help remind us of the principal difference be- 
tween the world of scholarship and the world of policy. It 
has long been fashionable for academics to view life in Wash- 
ington with disdain, at least until they receive their first gov- 
ernment post, just as Washingtonians like to dismiss "ivory 
tower" academics for being irrelevant or naive. But these cari- 
catures fail to grasp the real difference. Academics have no 
monopoly on brilliance or virtue, and many policy makers 
deserve high marks for their intellectual gifts and personal 
integrity. The difference lies in the value each community 
places on honesty and the f)enalties each imposes on deceit. 
For all its faults, the academic world does one thing well: it 
values truth above all else and imposes stiff penalties on fraud. 
When students are caught cheating, they are certain to face 
disciplinary action. A scholar found guilty of fraud is certain 
to suffer professional disgrace. In politics, by contrast, distor- 
tion and deception are business as usual. Penalties for "mis- 
statements" are usually mild or nonexistent. Indeed, the ability 

Stephen M. Walt is an assistant professor of politics and interna- 
tional affairs at Princeton University and currently a resident asso- 
ciate at the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 



to promote self-serving myths— remember the "window of 
vulnerability" and "supply-side" economics?— is often an im- 
portant ingredient of political success. 

Nowhere is this more clearly revealed than in the Reagan 
administration's ability to perpetuate false or misleading as- 
sertions in the face of overwhelming contrary evidence. All 
presidents seek to mold public opinion, but Reagan and com- 
pany have been unusually successful in convincing us that two 
plus two equals five. Their success reveals a crucial feature 
of intellectual life in Washington: the mechanisms for correct- 
ing myths and penalizing those who promote them are ex- 
tremely weak. Consider a few examples: 

• The Reagan administration is serious about arms con- 
trol. This myth has survived despite considerable evidence 
to the contrary. Led by many officials who have long opposed 
arms control on principle, the administration has abandoned 
SALT II, deployed several new and particularly destabilizing 
weapons, sought to sabotage the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, 
exaggerated Soviet violations, scoffed at a lengthy Soviet mora- 
torium on underground tests, and issued a series of one-sided 
proposals intended to prevent progress rather than promote 
it. A modest agreement on Euromissiles may now be in sight, 
but the overall record shows a minimal commitment at best. 

• Star Wars will make nuclear weapons obsolete. The ad- 
ministration's own experts have stated that an effective area 
defense against nuclear weapons is impossible. This appraisal 
was recently seconded by an independent panel assembled 
by the American Physical Society. Yet President Reagan still 
speaks of a peace shield that will protea U.S. dties. Although 
this myth has no factual basis, it helps sustain public and con- 
gressional support for Star Wars. 

• Nicaragua is exporting revolution to El Salvador and 
elsewhere. The administration has yet to offer a shred of evi- 
dence to support this repeated accusation, which is used to 
justify its support for the contras. 

• The Sandinistas are the principal violators of human 
rights in Central America. By exaggerating human rights 
abuses in Nicaragua, the administration has sought to increase 
public support for its undeclared war. Although a number 
of abuses have occurred, they pale in comparison with the 
thousands of innocent civilians murdered by the 
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governments of Guatemala and El Salvador, countries that 
receive U.S. economic and military aid. 

• Aid to anticommunist guerrillas in Nicaragua, Angola, 
and elsewhere helps promote democracy. In fact, these reci- 
pients of U.S. aid have little commitment to democracy. In 
the Orwellian language of the Reagan Doctrine, such groups 
are the "moral equivalent of the Founding Fathers," and 
helping guerrillas murder civilians, which is what guerrilla 
war entails, is synonymous with defending freedom. 

• President Reagan opposes excessive government spend- 
ing. This myth is the most peculiar of all. As a result of 
Reaganomics, the federal deficit has more than doubled 
since Reagan took office. Moreover, the administration op- 
posed the Gramm-Rudman-Hoiiings Deficit Reduction Act. 
Yet the president continues to call for a constitutional 
amendment that would require a balanced budget, although 
he has never submitted one himself. His motive: shift blame 
for the deficit onto Congress. 

These examples show that politicians can do what schol- 
ars cannot: they can deliberately seek to deceive mthout 

A scholar found guilty of fraud 
is certain to suffer disgrace. 
In politics, distortion and deception 
are business as usual. 
The ability to promote myths 
is dii 'iJii^rCilicul (jf ['oHiIlu! sutcrss. 

being penalized for fraud. Why is this so easy to do? At 
least four factors are at work. 

First, presidents enjoy enormous advantages in shaping 
the public debate. Presidential statements receive wide- 
spread publicity, while critics must work hard to gain equal 
attention. A president can marshal ample resources to pro- 
mote his ideas: for mstance, by assembling misleading stat- 
tistics or by inundating the media with the official line. This 
is what happened after the Reykjavik summit; an obvious 
blunder was salvaged through energetic "spin control." 
Whistleblowers Avithin the government can be discouraged 
from bringing the truth to light if they fear that honesty 
will jeopardize their jobs. And because most citizens lack 
the information necessary to evaluate competing claims, the 
combination of presidential prestige and constant repetition 
can keep bankrupt ideas in circulation. 

Second, unlike die scholarly community, Washington tol- 
erates deception because it is an accepted part of political 
salesmanship. As Dean Acheson once put it, advocacy must 
be "clearer dian the troth." Where would lobbyists be if they 
had to rdy solely on unbiased analysis? What policy makers 
will present the pros and cons of a given decision i^en 
seeking public support? In Washington, fraud is forgiven 
because it is such a common practice. The Hart affair and 
the Iran-contra scandal reveal that only criminal or sexual 
miscondua is likely to cause a politician much trouble; sell- 
ing the public a package of norths isn't penalized at all. 



Those who dreamed up the window of vulnerability were 
never penalized for their successful con game; indeed, they 
are still influential in Washington. 

A third reason why myths survive is a sort of Gresham's 
law of politics: bad analysis drives out the good. Once an 
issue becomes politicized, interested parties marshal self- 
serving advocacy, which often masquerades as objective 
analysis, in order to defend their positions. Serious scholar- 
ship is drowned in the flood of politically inspired propa- 
ganda. This phenomenon helps explain the Reagan admin- 
istration's staying power. As Sidney Blumenthal has shown 
in his book The Rise of the Counter-Establishment^ the 
emergence of a well-organized and well-financed network 
of conservative think tanks like the Heritage Foundation 
and the American Enterprise Institute, combined with jour- 
nals like Commentary, The American Spectator, and Policy 
Review, has provided Reagan with a vocal array of defenders. 
Nor is this just a right-wing phenomenon, although conser- 
vatives are probably better at it. The uncritical endorsement 
of the nuclear winter hypothesis by many advocates of dis- 
armament shows that leftists can play similar games. The 
prevalence of pseudoscholarship in the political arena also 
helps myths survive. 

Finally, the media deserve some of the blame as well. 
Despite its lofty self-image, the fourth estare is rarely capa- 
ble of evaluating policy debates accurately. Because what- 
ever the president does is news, and because journalists 
recdve mudi of their information from government sources, 
they inevitably tend to parrot the official line. Increasing- 
ly, the format of modem journalism is images, not ideas, 
because reporting must be trimmed to fit the nightly hour 
of prime-time news. And because journalism is b^ business, 
entertainment value is more important than accurate anal- 
ysis. Thus Gary Hart's complaints were not without some 
basis; more effort was spent on probing his personal pecca- 
dillos than on examining his policy proposals. The desire 
to make the news entertaining may help explain why rheto- 
rical slugfests between political opponents or, worse, be- 
tween rival journalists, have become a popular form of poli- 
tical journalism. Just watch "The McLaughlin Group," "This 
^k with David Brinklcy," "Nightline," or "The MacNeil- 
Lehrer News Hour." Such shows are always entertaining and 
occasionally revealing, but their contribution to accurate pub- 
lic perception is overrated. Instead, they provide yet another 
forum for political pitchmen to sell their damaged goods. 

For all these reasons, intellectual life in Washington rarely 
meets scholarly standards. This is not to idealize the ivory 
tower, which has serious problems of its own. Scholars often 
pursue research of litde practical value, and some academics 
are as capable of deceit as the crookedest politician. The 
difference is that when scholars are guilty of fraud they are 
much more likely to be punished. And we should not forget 
that dishonesty within the policy community is costly: 
when myths go uncorrected and when their promoters go 
unpunished, misguided initiatives are more likely to emerge. 
Even worse, they are likely to persist until we are rudely 
awakened by reality. □ 
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WashingtoQ Report 

The Surprise Defense Initiative 



by Michael Krepon 

EVER SINCE THE STRATEGIC Defense Initiative's 
surprise unveiling in March 1983, the program has 
sparked one unexpected development after another, includ- 
ing a newfound superpower interest in abolishing nuclear 
weapons, the incredible events at the Reykjavik summit, and 
the administration's novel reinterpretation of the 1972 Anti- 
Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty. At least one more surprise 
may be in store: a presidential decision to withdraw from 
the ABM Treaty. President Ronald Reagan can accomplish 
this by invoking Article XV of the treaty, which permits 
withdrawal due to "extraordinary events" upon six months' 
notice. SDI enthusiasts must resort to this desperation tac- 
tic because the program has begun to sputter, a victim of 
its own erratic course, serious technical uncertainties, and 
vigorous political opposition. 

The defense currently championed by SUl supporters— a 
layered system using homing rockets or kinetic weapons— is 
similar to one long promoted by Lt. Gen. Daniel O. Graham 
and his High Frontier oiiganization. Pentagon officials were 
deeply skeptical of this concept before President Reagan's 
peroration about making nuclear weapons "impotent and 
obsolete." The Air Force's assistant secretary for research 
and development, Thomas L. Cooper, testified in 1982 that 
the rapidly deployable "off the shelf" components favored 
by High Frontier wouldn't be effective. Moreover, accord- 
ing to Cooper, the price of the proposed defense was woe- 
fully underestimated: "Our understanding of the system's 
implications and costs would lead us to project expenditures 
on the order of $200-S300 InlUon in acquisition costs alone 
for the proposed system"— instead of the $lS-$35 billion 
advertised by High Frontier. 

The very morning President Reagan announced his vision 
of a defensive shield, John L. Gardner, director of defensive 
systems for the Pentagon's research chief, provided a different 
cost estimate for the High Frontier concept: $50-$75 billion. 
The reasons for the discrepancies remain obscure. Gardner 
also questioned the survivability of a kinetic-weapons de- 
fense and discussed its susceptibility to likely Soviet counter- 
measures. He concluded: "There would be a considerable 
amount of work yet to be done before this Nation should 
undertake a system of that kind." The administration was 
also unendiusiastic about laser and partide-beam weapons 
before the president's Star Wars speech. Pentagon officials 
repeatedly advised against accelerating these programs, warn- 
ing s^ainst their gteat cost, teduucal uncertamues, and then* 

Michael Krepon is a senior associate at the Carnegie Endoument 
for International Peace in Washington, D.C. and a contributing 
editor of the Bulletin. 



extreme vulnerability to attack if based in space. 

After the speech, however, the administration's effons and 
die public's attention focused on directed-enetgy weapons. 
President Reagan continued to offer a vision of an "astro- 
dome" defense that garnered wide public support despite 
expert skepticism. Other officials favored more limited 
"point" defenses of military installations, but that did not 
generate great enthusiasm. SDI supporters were thus left 
in a quandary: what was most feasible wasn't popular, and 
what was most popular wasn't feasible. 

Within three years, support for futuristic de- 
fenses had crested, and the promotional efforts of members 
of Congress like Senator Malcolm Wallop, Republican of 
^X^oming, increasingly fell on deaf ears. Despite progress at 
the weapons laboratories, American science was not ready to 
produce effective defenses based on direaed-eneigy weapons, 
as a succession of authoritative studies predicted. An April 
1987 American Physical Society report best summed up this 
situation: "Even in the best of circumstances, a decade or 
more of intensive research would be required to provide the 
technical knowledge needed for an informed dedsion about 
the potential effectiveness and survivability of directed 
energy weapon systems." [See article by William Sweet in 
this issue.] 

By the time the American Physical Society's report was 
released, SDI enthusiasts in the Pentagon and the Congress 
had swung thdr support behind kinetic devices, the only 
conceivable means to fulfill their hope for early SDI deploys 
ments. The administration's earlier championing of lasers 
was conveniently forgotten. Now the objective was to get 
the president to approve limited deployments that could 
complicate Soviet targeting plans and thus enhance deter- 
rence. Like so many other issues in the Reagan administra- 
tion, this effort was couched in semantics that obscured 
the stakes involved. For SDI enthusiasts, the question was 
one of "phased" deployments— on the face of it, a sensible 
approach for a program of this complexity. But skeptics 
saw the early 1987 push for phased deployments— seven 
years before any deployments would even begin— as an at- 
tempt to circumvent the prindples developed by spedal 
adviser Paul Nitze, approved by President Reagan, and an- 
nounced in February 1985. According to these criteria, de- 
fenswe systems had to be survivable and cost effective at the 
margin; that is, new defenses would have to cost less than 
new offenses. "If the new technologies cannot meet these 
standards," Nitze said when announcing them, "we are not 
about to deploy them." 

This end-run around the Nitze criteria coincided with 
another attempt by administration hardliners to reinterpret 
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the ABM Treaty. In both instances, Pentagon officials, with 
help from the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
soug))t to overturn solemn and soothing declarations of the 
administration's intent that had been crafted with great care 
after earlier bureaucratic battles. In the treaty interpretation 
case. Secretary of State George Shultz told a meeting of the 
North Adantic Assembly in October 1985 that the controver- 
sy was moot: "Our SDI research program has been structured 
and, as the President has reaffirmed . . . will continue to be 
conducted in accordance with a restrictive interpretation of 
the Treaty's obligations." His declaration held for one year, 
after which the Pentagon— with the full support of Shultz's 
own legal advisei; Judge Abraham Sofaer— launched another 
assault on the restrictive interpretarion. Similarly, after repeat- 
edly affirming that he was merely in charge of a research 
program whose tests could be conducted within the restric- 
tive treaty interpretation, the SDI director, Lt. Gen. James 
Abrahamson, conveniently proposed in May four tests that 
could only be conducted under the broad interpretation; 
otherwise, he said, a first-phase deployment would be 
delayed two years and would cost $3 billion more. Members 
of Congress, as well as the United States' firiends and ad- 
versaries, have learned that this administration's policy state- 
ment have a very short half-life. 

General Abrahamson*s first-phase deployment would re- 
quire a down payment of $40-$60 billion, although pre- 
cisely what this would purchase or le;)d to remains obscure. 
Abrahamson's trial-balloon proposal suggested an initial 
deployment of 300 "space garages" housing 3,000 kinetic 
weapons. Congressional critics estimate that a first-phase 
deployment of this kind would destroy no more than 16 
percent of Soviet warheads laundied in all-otit attack, even 
if the Kremlin were to cooperate by not increasing its ofiien- 
sive forces in response to SDI deployments. 

The Nixon administration faced a similar bind when it 
considered deploying an ABM system in the early 1970s. 
Defensive deployments could only be partially successful 
and could be rendered inefiiective by increases in Soviet 
offenses and other countermeasures. This situation led 
Edward Teller to bow to "political realities" in 1972 when 
the Senate was oonlsmplating consent to the treaty. ^Hting 
in the National Rarieu/f Teller noted: "We might decide to 
spend a minimum of an additional $100 billion for defense 
in the next five years, and thus build a full-scale antimissile 
defense system. No great gift of prophecy is needed to know 
this will not happen. The only alternative is to ratify the 
treaty." 

Once again, political and technical realities aigue against 

"thoroughly effeaive" strategic defenses. Significant major- 
ities in the Congress have noted the administration's erratic 
course and have refused to support large SDI funding in- 
creases or to endorse early deployments. New York Repub- 
lican Representative Jack Kemp's attempt in May to rally 
the faithful on die latter issue garnered just 122 votes. The 
administration's effort to concoct an ABM Treaty negotiat- 
ing record that permits space-based tests has fared little bet- 
ter, particularly after nmning afoul of Georgia Democratic 



Senator Sam Nunn. Backed into a corner, SDI supporters 
have begun to turn on each other. At a High Frontier gala 
in March, Senator Wallop lashed out at the ''highjacking^ 
of SDI by "fretful geniuses" who "mixed strategic defense, 
which was supposed to be a cure for the ravages of arms 
control, with die arms control process itself. They gave the 
cure a massive dose of the disease." 

Strategic fundamentalists uke WaUop and 

Kemp have few options left If they cannot insure SDI de- 
ployments, they can at least try to kill the treaty, the most 
important obstacle to their vision of American security. 

As in the past, arms control opponents can be expected 
to frame the issue as a loyalty test to President Reagan's 
most heartfelt national security initiative: National Seciu'ity 
Council members may be adoed, yet i^ain, if they are "foi^ 
SDI or "against" it. Since "realistic" SDI tests cannot be con- 
ducted within the narrow treaty interpretation and since 
the Senate appears unwilling to adopt the broad interpreta- 
tion, the entire treaty will have to go. Star Wars supporters 
can also argue that President Reagan should protect his 
legacy by making a tough decision that his successor will 
be unable to make for himself: ending compliance with an 
agreement that has been incontrovertibly violated by the 
Kremlin. An impending agreement on intermediate-range 
nuclear forces would be all the more reason for arms con- 
trol opponents to attack the ABM Treaty frontally. 

This scenario may sound farfetched, but it is no more 
improbable than the effort to recast the ABM Treaty's nego- 
tiating record. The Reagan Administration has repeatedly 
surprised its critics by its audaciousness: it uses different 
decision-making criteria fiom its critics. 

If SDI supporters force a decision on withdrawing from 
the treaty, they may not succeed. The quality of presidential 
advice has improved smoe Donald R^an served as White 
House chief of staff and the National Security Council con- 
sisted of Caspar Weinberger, Admiral John Poindexter, Wil- 
Uam Casey, Kenneth Adelman, and Geoige Shultz. On die 
other haml, no one currently around the president will ques- 
tion his vision of SDI, and cautionary arguments against tak- 
ing unilateral action against die treaty, for fear of political 
fallout at home and abroad, are wearing thin. If hardliners 
succeed in framing the treaty withdrawal issue as a vote on 
SDI, they have a fighting chance to win. □ 
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Scientists shoot down Star Wars 



by William Sweet 

THE AMERICAN Physical Society issued a report on 
April 23 saying that it will be at least ten years before 
scientists and engineers know enough to make an intelligent 
decision about die feasibility of developing a missile-defense 
system based on directed-energy weapons such as lasers or 
particle beams. The report, commissioned in November 
1983 and prepared by a high-level group of independent 
physicists, implied that it will not be possible to actually 
build an ABM system based on direaed-eneigy weapons 
until well into the next century, at the earliest. 

The report is both a climax and an anticlimax in the de- 
bate over President Reagan's Star Wars vision. It is a climax 
because it represents a definitive verdict on the near- and 
medium-term prospects for a truly effeaive missile-defense 
system; that is, one that would at least stand a chance of 
stopping almost all enemy missiles and warheads, even if 
it could not render nuclear weapons altogether impotent 
and obsolete. As such, the report substantiates Senator Sam 
Nuim's conclusion, following the Reykjavik summit, that 
Reagan —in rejecting a grand compromise on strategic and 
intermediate-range missiles for the sake of keeping the way 
clear for Star Wars— had given up two birds in hand for 
one in the bush. 

The report is an anticlimax because the Strategic Defense 
Initiative Oiganization and its leading supporters sudi as 
Defense Secretary Caspar ^XUnbeiger already had decided, 
wdl in advance of die report's rdease, to de-emphasize work 
on directed-energy weapons and to promote early deploy- 
ment of an ABM system based on rocket interceptors. 
Whether they did so in anticipation of the report's conclu- 
sions or whether they simply came to similar conclusions 
in parallel with the study group really does not matter. 
What counts is diat the Pby»cal Society study is largely ir- 
relevant to the debate that has shaped up over whether the 
1972 treaty should be ditched in order to develop and de- 
ploy a system of rocket interceptors. It does, howevei^ drive 
home the point that the debate is over the treaty and rocket 
interceptors, and nothing else. 

When President Reagan called, in March 1983, for long- 
term research into defensive programs that would make 
nuclear weapons obsolete, he did not specifically mention 
lasers or partide-beam weapons. But publications such as 
Aviation Week and Space Technology had been drawing at- 
tention since the late 1970s to alleged Soviet breakthroughs 
in directed-eneigy technologies. And it seemed obvious that 
an effective ABM systwn would have to depend on revolu- 
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tionary technologies, not on mere improvements of the tech- 
nologies that had been judged inadequate just a decade ear- 
lier. This is why the term '^tar Wars," evoking images of 
beams from the George Lucas films, got firmly attached 
to the Strategic Defense Initiative, despite Reagan's com- 
plaints. And this is why the American Physical Sodety, act- 
ing on a recommendation from its panel on public affairs, 
decided to focus its study exclusively on directed-energy 
weapons and to ignore more conventional systems, which 
desocy missiles by launching rocket interceptors at them. 

By THE TIME THE PANEL completed its first draft 

in June 1986, Star Wars had become a hotly contested issue 
in the scientific communities, and scientists had taken 
numerous opportunities to express their attitudes toward 
the program. Specifically: 

• As of June 1986, 3,700 faculty members and 2,800 
graduate students in the physical sciences and engineering, 
induding the majority of faculty in 59 top physics researdi 
departments, had signed a pledge not to accept funds for 
work on SDI. The pledge was drafted by groups at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Cornell University. 

• An anti-SDI petition drafted by several eminent sden- 
rists at national and industrial laboratories had attracted 
more than 1,000 signatures. A petition favoring SDI, drafted 
by a group assodated Mrith Frederick Sdtz of Rockefeller 
University, former president of the American Physical Socie- 
ty and the American Academy of Sdences, attracted about 
one-tenth as many signatures. 

• A survey of American Physical Sodety members, com- 
missioned by the Union of Concerned Sdentists and released 
in March 1986, found that two out of three considered it 
"very unlikely" that a missile-defense system coiUd effec- 
tively defend selected population centers, and diat four out 
of five thought it very unlikely that any system could de- 
fend the whole population. 

• William A. Shtudiff, a retired Harvard physicist, in- 
formally surveyed about a third of the 1,500 members of 
the National Academy of Sdences in early 1986. Shuicliffe 
found a more dian 20-to-one majority agreeing that "the 
proposed Star Wars program would not provide an effec- 
tive shield, would not defeat a high-altitude attack, would 

not prevent delivery of A-bombs fay odier mediods and 

would not protect our European allies." 

• A much more rigorous survey of academy members, 
which exduded those in the humanities, sodal sdences, 
and biology, also found a 20-to-one majority who consi- 
dered it unlikely that an effective and survivable missile- 
defense system could be built within the next 20 years. This 
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poll, conducted by a social sciences research unit at Cornell, 
took great care to formulate the questions neutrally and 
garnered a 75 percent response rate. 

Despite the growing evidence that overwhelming majori- 
ties of scientists found the president's vision implausible, 
the public did not seem to be accepting the message. Opin- 
ion polls persistently found the public much more suppor- 
tive of SDI and much more optimistic about its prospects 
than were the experts. Soviet alarm about the program per- 
haps lent it credibility: this was clearly a factor with 
newspaper editors, who regularly credited Star Wars with 
having brought the Soviets back to the negotiating table. 

Under the circumstances it was not hard for the public 
and media to minimize the importance of the statements 
from the scientific communities. First, there was the ob- 
vious possibility that scientists were dressing up political 
conviction or speculative opinion in the garb of scientific 
exactitude. Writers and editors may have noted, for exam- 
ple, that the authors of the Cornell-Illinois pledge called 
the program "ill conceived," "dangerous," and "misguided"; 
they did not specifically conq>lain, as scientists, that it would 
not lead to anything usefiil. And in truth many signatories 
of the pledge would have been even more passionately Op- 
posed to Star Wars if they believed it might lead to some- 
thing useful. Many feared that even a half-successful pro- 
gram would tempt U.S. planners to seriously contemplate 
a first strike and would feed Soviet fears of surprise attack. 

But the niinois-ComeO pledge did not purport to be a 
statement of sdentifk opinion about Star Wars. The pledge 
was drafted in response to claims by SDI officials that appli- 
cations for research grants from the academic community 
showed that the program was winning acceptance at univer- 
sities, and it was intended to be primarily a political state- 
ment. Because the signatories were scientists, however, the 
pledge must have been perceived as a scientific claim, and 
to many peace-loving editors in peace-loving American 
communities it must have seemed absurd to call a system 
tiiat would protect the United States from nuclear attack 
"misguided" and "dangerous." 

The passion with which longstanding critics of missile- 
defense systems criticized the Reagan administration's new 
proposals also must have fed suspicions that conviction or 
bias was being draped in scientific pomp. And when the 
critics were attacked with equal passion by scientists who 
supported the program — and sometimes were forced to back 
off on points to which they had attached importance— it 
would have reminded press and public dtat scientists too 
are fallible and would have created a strong impression that 
Star Wars is an area in which scientific truth has yet to be 
established. Philip Anderson made these points in an artide 
published by the Princeton alumni magazine in September 
1985 and reprinted just this year in Le Monde Diplomatique. 

Public opinion experts say that few social groups are 
more respeaed than scientists in the United States. Ifet, 
when one considers the relations among scientists, press, 
and public it is obvious that they are riddled with ambi- 
valences. While it probably is true that most scientists 



cherish freedom and respect democracy and democratic in- 
stitutions, they often find it difficult to conceal a certain 
inrellectual condescension, and they cherish the special 
skills and knowledge that make their counsel sought in the 
corridors of power. They have a "schizophrenic attitude" to- 
ward the public, as Lisbedi Gtonlund, a postdoctoral phys- 
icist at Cornell, observes. "In a way they want to exclude 
the public" so as to preserve their monopoly on informed 
opinion, says Gronlund, an author of the Cornell pledge. 

The press's habit of soliciting a counteropinion for every 
opinion is particularly irksome to scientists, who are accus- 
tomed to thinking about realities simply in terms of whether 
they are true or not. Particularly irritating to scientists— 
and justifiably so — is the press's habit of giving more space, 
time, and weight to official opinion than to independent 
views, regardless of relative expertise and bias. 

Press and public, for their part, resent any implication 
that scientists are uniquely qualified to make decisions on 
their behalf, and when scientists disagree with one anodier, 
people find it hard to know what importance should be 
attached to the relative numbers on one side or another. 
"Can you really do numbers on science?" asks Spencer 
Klaw, editor of the Columbia Journalism Review. "Are 
scientists really pure disembodied intellects? Of course not!" 
Klaw points out that supporters of nuclear power in the 
scientific community often cite polls in which an enormous- 
ly high proportion of radiation physicists, some 97 percent, 
are found to believe diat the public has nothing to worry 
about. "Should the press report that at every opportunity 
and ignore the 3 percent who disagree?" Klaw asks. 

For years the public has been bombarded almost weekly 
by the conclusion of one scientific study group or another 
counseling in favor of this or against that. Done right, such 
studies say what is to be expeaed, within some range of 
probabilities, given certain contingencies that are well de- 
fined and vividly described. All too often, however, such 
reports simply say that people should from now on forego 
some pleasure regardless of die importance diey may attach 
to competing values, or that they should accept some risk 
regardless of evidence in their own backyards. 

As various groups of scientists have reported their views 
on Star Wars during the past two years, it was apparent 
that they were trying harder to circumscribe what they felt 
qualified to say as sdenrists and to specify what the exact 
value of their opinions might be to the general public. Thus, 
when scientists at national and industrial laboratories fol- 
lowed up on the Cornell-Illinois pledge with an anti-SDI 
petition, they did not make any claims about the ultimate 
merits of the program. Instead, they simply claimed that 
Star Wars had "grown into a major program without the 
technical and policy scrutiny appropriate to an undertak- 
ing of this magnitude." 

When the Pentagon's SDI officials argued that the pro- 
gram's critics were not qualified to have an opinion about it, 
the Union of Concerned Scientists instructed pollster Peter 
Hart to ask American Physical Society members how well 
qualified diey considered themselves. Exacdy 60 percent 
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said they knew a great deal or quite a bit abotit Star yffm 

and another 29 percent said they knew "some." Similarly, 
after Shurdiffs poll was dismissed because of methodological 
flaws and because he included soda! scientists and human- 
ists in his sample, a research unit at Cornell did a meticulous 
replication of his survey, excluding everybody but physical 
sdetuiscs and matfaemaddans, and reached the same results. 

Even then, supporters of Star Wars associated with the 
Science and Engineering Committee for a Secure World, 
a group established in 1986 to lobby for the program, found 
reasons to dismiss the findings. Astrophysicist Robert Jas- 
trow of Dartmouth College, the author of How to Make 
Nuclear Weapons Impotent and Obsolete, was quoted in 
a press release issued by the committee as sayii^, "The over- 
whelming majority of these scientists know as much about 
defenses against missiles as an eye doaor knows about tak- 
ing out your appendix." 

Peter Stein, a Cornell physicist, responded in an interview 
to Jastrow's claim: "An eyedoaor knows a hell of a lot about 
taking out an appendix— a lot more than you or I. How 
do you stop the bleeding? What about the anesthetic? There 
are lots and lots of things he knows. And if somebody were 
proposing a new kind of surgery that was radically difiSnent, 
I think that an eyedoctor would be in a whole lot better posi- 
tion to make a judgment about it than the general pubUc" 

Stein, who was a prinK mover behind the poll of aca- 
demy members, added: It* s very common to ask distin- 
guished scientists their general opinion of a program that 
they arc themselves not directly involved in. There are all 
kinds of peer review panels that ask: Do you think this is 
a wise area for science to go into?" 

A JUDGMENT FROM A PEER review panel always 
represents a kind of "collective subjectivity," as University of 
Chicago physicist Robert Sachs puts it, and it is almost al- 
ways posdbie to qiubble with a panel's compositimi. Ques- 
tions could be raised about whether anti-SDI pledge signers, 
randomly seleaed physicists, or even National Academy 
members constitute a suitable review group for Star yflai&. 

When it comes to the American Physical Society's direct- 
ed-encrgy weapons panel, however, it is hard to imagine 
a more qualified peer review group. Every member of the 
group had security clearance and all were given access to 
relevant classified information. The 15-member panel in- 
cluded scientists from five laboratories where Star Wats 
research is performed, one U.S. Military Academy sden- 
tisc, many scientists prominendy associated with defense 
cmisuhing— and not one member publidy known as an op- 
ponent of Star Wars. The group was co-chaired by Nicolaas 
Bloembergen of Harvard University, who won the Nobel 
Prize for work on lasers, and C.K.N. Patel, a laser inventor 
and executive direaor of research at AT&T Bell Laboratories. 

Confronted with the conclusions of this group, the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative Organization (SDIO) and indepen- 
dent supporters of Star Wars have been reduced to claiming 
that the findings have been made obsolete by new advances, 
and that they are in any case irrelevant. The claim that new 
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advances have superseded the report is shameless: the gov- 
ernment stalled release of the report for more than six 
months while SDIO and other agencies tried to delete large 
sections. But apart from that, it is a ridiculous claim to 
make about a report in which the main point is that large 
numbers of closely related, major advances would need to 
be made before directed-eneigy weapons could seriously 
be considered for development and deployment. 

"Most crucial elements required for a [directed-energy 
weapons] system need improvements of several orders of 
magnitude," the study says. "Because the elements are inter- 
related, the improvements must be achieved in a mutually 
consistent maimer. We estimate that even in the best of cir- 
cumstances, a decade or more of intensive research ^uld 
be required to provide the technical knowledge needed for 
an informed decision about the potential effectiveness and 
survivability of directed eneigy weapons systems." 

The complaint that the society's study is irrelevant be- 
cause SDIO has already shifted the emphasis of its activities 
to develcqnng a rodoet inte r ce p t o r system is not altogether 
without merit, but it overlooks and minimizes the fact that 
the study has settied one whole area of debate and helped 
focus public attention on what is currendy at issue. It is 
absurd to claim, as some Star Wars supporters evidently 
are doing privatdy, that the study excluded rocket intttcep- 
tors and concentrated on directed-energy weapons because 
they were an easy target. At the time the study was aMmnis- 
sioned, everybody thought they were the essence and driv- 
ing force in Star Wars. 

Directed-energy weapons "were talked about as though 
they were already here and at the same time as the wave 
of the future," says Charles Hebel, a Xerox Corporation 
physicist who chaired the society's public affairs panel when 
it launched the study. "And those who knew about it, were 
involved in the thing, realized that [the Defense Depart- 
ment] was not talking straight about it, that there was a 
lack of public information about it." Hebel says there was 
no pressure at the time to include kinetic systems in the 
study, because they were not considered to involve novel 
principles of the kind that would require a physicist's opin- 
ion. The Defense Department had conduded that kinetic 
S)rstems "didn't cut the mustard" as candidates for ABM 
defenses, according to Hebel. 

The sodety's study condudes an important chapter of 
the SDI controversy, and the sdentists vdio produced the 
report or who earlier expressed reservations about space 
defenses deserve commendation. But the study is also anti- 
dimactic in diat the controversy now continues over rodoet 
interceptors. And because these interceptors invobe no revo- 
lutionary new prindples, the role of physidsts in this con- 
troversy will necessarily be smaller. The physidsts still will 
have important things to say about details, but in a sense 
it is time for them to return to the laboratories. To the extent 
that they decide to participate in the final battle over ABM 
systems and the ABM Treaty, their most important contri- 
butions will be made not as physidsts or sdentists as such, 
but as citizens. □ 
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The uncommon ground of security debate 



by Kosta Tsipis 

DURING ITS FIRST SIX years the Reagan administra- 
tion has launched major increases in the military 
budget and has pursued the acquisition of new arsenals of 
strategic nuclear and oonwendonal weapons systems. Under 
Reagan, the United States has made little discernible pro- 
gress toward arms control. Instead it has abandoned SALT 
n, one of the exisdi^ arms ccmtrol i^ieements, and is chal- 
lenging another, the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. In this 
context the significance of progress toward an agreement 
on medium-range missUes is severdy diminished. 

The recognizable profile is of a government making every 
effort to escalate the nuclear arms race. This policy has 
evoked disapproval from past government officials who ad- 
vocate a more considned defense policy, and alarm and 
consternation among arms control advocates who believe 
we must hold on to the treaties we have and use them as 
a basis for evolving new ones. 

At bottom, these differences lie in the unspoken premises 
on which each group bases its judgment. Where are the 
origins of the reasonii^ that leads some to say the United 
States must have bigger and better military systems, while 
others say that more will in fact decrease security? And vAat 
about the centrists who stand between diese two? Examin- 
ing each group's undeclared assumptions might be far more 
useful than the current acrimonious debates about indi- 
vidual weapons procurements. 

A small study group, whose members were Dr. Howard 
Hiatt of Brigham and Women's Hospital and the Harvard 
Medical Sdtool, and Penny Janeway and myself, both of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Program in Science 
and Technology for International Security, began such an 
examination. I shall sketch out here the framework that we 
devised for our purpose. It consists of three distinct sets 
of analysis, aim, and expectation — the underlying premises 
that support very different defense pohcies. Because I have 
tried to keep the positions distinct, with litde overlap, they 
may seem unrealistically simple, but I trust not excessively 
sa The goal is to capture the premises, often unstated, per- 
haps erroneous, on whidi each of diese positions is based. 

The logic of the hard line. According to this view the 
United States is a very large and powerful country with a 
worldwide reach and powerful allies. The Soviet Union is 
a very large and militarily powerful country, but it is politi- 
cally, technologically, and economically retarded. Its global 
presence is almost exdusivdy military in derivation, and 
it is bent on using this military power to expand the com- 
Kosta Tsipis directs the Program in Science and Jechnokngy for In- 
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munist system, run from Moscow, to the rest of the world. 
Internally, however, the life of Soviet citizens is deprived 
and strained. The Soviet economy is such that it has no 
leverage in the global economy. Its polity is failing. The 
Soviet Union consists of numerous ethnic groups exerting 
centrifugal forces on the nation. The connectives are coer- 
cive and fragile. The Soviet gross national product is about 
half that of the United States, and productivity is low. But 
the zeal to dominate appears to persist. 

The hardliners believe that the Soviet Union is bound 
to lose an all-out competition with the United States, and 
riiat sudi competition can therefore resolve the (»nflia be- 
tween the two nations. So arms control agreements are out, 
because such agreements would result in reduced arms pro- 
duction, thus benefitting die Soviet Union by letting it off 
the hook economically. The United States should radier 
arms-race the Soviets to the extent possible; put maximum 
political, diplomatic, and economic pressure on them; deny 
them technology; oppose them at every opportunity and 
in every forum; and build nuclear weapons that are always 
superior to theirs— a situation to which they must respond. 
Avoid war by all means, but keep maximum pressure on 
the Soviets, to make sure diat, at the very least, Soviet ex- 
pansion is prevented. 

Sooner or later one of two things will happen. One pos- 
sibility is that the United States will become decisively supe- 
rior militarily, so that it can control Moscow's behavior in 
international matters and negate the Soviet threat of world 
domination. The other is that the Soviet Union will collapse 
internally: from economic exertion it could not sustain, 
depletion of its natural resources, disaffiection of its citizens 
and of its allies, and revolution by its various edmtc com- 
ponents. Capitalism, the natural economic human state, 
will prevail, with the U.S. economy as its flagship. 

The logic of the Uberak. This logic— the underlyiiig pre- 
mises of those who comprise the arms control community 
— may be described as follows: 

The advent of nuclear weapons has made war obsolete 
as a means of resolving conflict between countries that 
possess them. The Soviet Union, the United States' main 
adversary, has a nudear arsenal equal to that of the United 
States. Nuclear explosives will lead only to the certain des- 
truction of both sides, so they must never be used. In their 
presence combat is meanii^ess, since it can never proceed 
to a win-lose outcome that resolves conflict ideological, 
geopolitical, and economic— between the superpowers. The 
solution to the conflict must be evolutionary. 

The internal failures of the centralized communist system 
are mandating changes toward a less rigid struaure, a more 
humane polity. With these changes, the goal of converting 
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the world to communism atrophies. The resolution of the 
U.S.-Soviet conflict can be furthered by helping the Soviet 
Union to evolve naturally out of its present structure and 
to inc^tate itself into the community of nations as a more 
benign, open, and democratic parliamentary system. 

In the doves' logic, this implies two things: that the nu- 
clear arms race has no useful purpose and should stop, and 
that the attitude of the United States and the West in general 
must be one of cooperation rather than of competition. In 
that framework, nudear explosives should be limited to 
enough to insure minimum deterrence, a few hundred on 
each side. They should cease to be an integral part of U.S. 
operational defense planning. 

Arms control agreements signed to date have been mosdy 
accounting arrangements aimed at managing rather than 
eliminating the arms race. New ones should be pursued that 
would drastically reduce the nuclear arsenals and the risk 
of crises, thus pioviding an international environment that 
would ease the preoccupation of the United States and the 
Soviet Union— as well as other nations— with their national 
security. The U.S. military budget could be cut by 30 to 
40 percent, and the procurement of weapons systems ra- 
tionalized to serve the actual, considered military needs of 
die country rather dian to support parochial interests, per- 
ceptions of U.S. superiority, or the arms race. 

With second-echelon countries— Taiwan, Korea, Singa- 
pore—gaining an economic lead on the Soviets and the 
Chinese graduatty liberalizing dieir economy, the Soviet 
Union must also be anxious to make its economy more effi- 
cient and productive. The Gorbachev regime has already 
started along dits path; this explains its desire to attenuate 
the arms race and establish a stable environment conducive 
to economic cooperation. The West must grasp this oppor- 
tunity to resolve die conflict with die Soviet Union by 
assisting in its movement away from orthodox Marxism. 

The logic of the pragmatic center. This logic concludes 
that neither of the previous views is correa. It parallels the 
liberal position in thinking that the conservative faaion has 
an overly optimistic view of U.S. strength, according to 
which the U.S. economy can afford the costs of a confronta- 
tional policy, without damaging the domestic standard of 
living or the United States' international standing. In this 
view, the right also underestimates the inertial mass of the 
Soviet Union and the endurance of its population. Insulated 
from external influences and protected by a well-fed military 
establishment, a neo-Stalinist Soviet Union can remain an 
irritant to the United States, if not a threat, into the inde- 
finite future. Or the Soviets may get from other industrial- 
ized countries the economic and technological help they 
need to pursue modernization, and ignore die U.S. weapons 
buildup. A further concurrence in ideas between the liberals 
and the pn^matic center is that collapse may occur in the 
United States before it happens in die Soviet Union, because 
of the vulnerability of the U.S. ea>nomy to the open inter- 
national marketplace and the expectations and limited pa- 
tience of its people. 



The centrists concur with the right in thinking that the 
liberal recipe is Utopian, requiring fundamental shifts in 
political practices and institutions and indeed in human 
nature. The center further believes that it is internally in- 
consistent and politically unrealistic to expea the capitalist 
system, based on competition and self-interest, to allow 
changes that would damage large special U.$. interests, such 
as the military and the arms industry. 

The centrists are distina from the other two groups, 
however, in believing that the conflia between die United 
States and the Soviets cannot be resolved. It is the tradi- 
tional conflict between number one and number two in any 
human assemblage and therefore irreducible. So attention 
should focus on how to manage this conflict in order to 
maintain stability and predictability; how to avoid both 
crises and very large military expenditures that could harm 
U.S. domestic institutions and standard of living. On the 
one hand, the effort should be to manage the arms race so 
that strong parochial interests are not hurt and therefore 
do not oppose centrist foreign and defense policy — that is, 
consensus-building. On the other hand, the United States 
should strive to minimize the kinds of crises that can lead 
to war while retaining its present advantages vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. 

Translated into policy, this means business as usual: 

• military budgets at about current levels; 

• production— after negotiated numerical limits in arms 
control agreements similar to SALT I and II— of new stra- 
tegic and conventional weapons systems that insure stability 
but create psychological advantages for the United States; 

• maintenance of a state of managed tension with the 
Soviet Union. 

The risk is that the system may run away and a war may 
erupt, but the centrist position is that it is the best we can 
do and, perhaps more significantly, it is the only policy widi 
guaranteed poUtical support. 

The logic of charting the three lopes. These three distina 
axes of thinking are not meant to represent the actual posi- 
tions of any particular person or group, but rather to reflect 
the underlying reasoning, whether stated or even recognized, 
of groups of people who would most often wind up agree- 
ing with each other on individual issues of defense policy, 
weapons acquisition, and military doctrine. By sketching 
out the premises in this way, it may be possible to under- 
stand certain things not recognized before about one's own 
positions or about ways to negotiate with people vidio dis- 
agree. It is like using a Cartesian coordinate system of duee 
orthogonal axes in order to describe more lucidly the notion 
of objects in space and time. These axes do not constitute 
reality, but they help explain the present reality and perhaps 
predia future occurrences. 

\(buld it not be wiser to debate the premises direcdy rather 
dian the policies that follow from them? If the American 
people can come to some understanding of which line the 
country should pursue, then it will be easier to agree on 
policies consistent with that direction. □ 
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Was 1945 a break in history? 



by Michael S. Sherry 

WHEN THOUSANDS of American incendiary bombs 
fell on Tokyo the night of March 9, 1945, they 
created a cataclysm that, in ferocity and fatalities, rivaled 
the atomic attacks of August. Witnesses described experi- 
encing a "frightful Pentecost," a revolt of nature that seemed 
beyond human culpability and understanding, and a parade 
of maimed and charred survivors too hideous for others 
to watch and too dazed themselves to comprehend what 
had happened. 

Multitudes of die dead lay about the dty, die burned 
bodies "looking like misshapen lumps of charcoals," the 
asphyxiated "like so many fish left gasping on the bottom 
of a lake that has been drained." During the several hours 
that the firestorm raged, Tokyo gave the world a preview, 
in slow motion and stop action, of the fury telescoped in- 
to a few minutes at Hiroshima and Nagasaki.' 

Tokyo's fate that night was no secret at the time, and even 
tod^ many people have a hazy sense of the destruction un- 
leashed by warplanes before die atomic bomb's advent Yet 
to most of us, most of the time, the novelty and scale of 
the nuclear dilemma impose an overwhelming sense of dis- 
continuity: no previous problem in war and miUtary force 
seems to approach the current situation. Just as they seemed 
in 1945, Trinity and Hiroshima appear in retrospect to have 
created a rupture in history. 

In several ways, that sense of discontinuity is justified. 
Nuclear weapons carried the novel dangers of radiation and 
fallout and represented a quantum leap in the capacity to 
unleash blast and fire. Perliaps even more novel was die cer- 
tainty of success built into the atomic weapon. An incen- 
diary fiiestorm— dependent on rare combinations of tactical 
surprise, aircrew skill, and favorable weather and ground 
conditions— was, as Freeman Dyson has said, "like a hole 
in one in a game of golf," a sort of planned accident.^ An 
atomic explosion, for all the exquisite preparation that 
preceded it, was a planned certainty once set in motion. 

The politics of nuclear weapons reinforced technology in 
maintaining the perception that 1945 was die Great Divide 
in the history of war and international relations. Advocates 
of arms control or disarmament sought to mobilize popular 
support for their cause by emphasizing the unprecedented 
gravity of the nuclear problem. Proponents of deterrence 
found obvious virtue in stressing the destructiveness of nu- 
clear weapons: maximum danger would yield maximum 
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deterrence or, as Winston Churchill put it in 1955, "safety 
will be the sturdy child of terror, and survival the twin bio- 
tliCT of annihilation." Supporters of outright use of nudear 
weapons walked a finer line. They often minimized the no- 
velty of nuclear arms in order to legitimize their use, but 
of course their stance lacked credibility unless the weapons 
themselves posed some novd lethality.^ 

Without DIMINISHING the nudear dilemma, we 
can now better see it in historical context. Indeed, regard- 
ing the dilemma not as an aberration but as an expression 
of fundamental, loi^standing forces in ^Rt^stem dvilization 
underlines its gravity. Some tenuous lines, at least, can be 
drawn across the rupture in history that was 1945. 

Even as methods of destruction, "conventional" and nu- 
clear bombing overlapped more than most people under- 
stand. Nudear weapons kill and destroy by blast, heat, and 
fire, just as their predecessors did, as well as by radiation 
and fallout; and they are carried by airplanes and rockets, 
just as their predecessors were. The individuals and organi- 
zations diat used OHwentional bombing were often die same 
ones that pioneered atomic weaponry. And whatever the 
enormous difference in killing potential, pre-atomic tech- 
nologies have been more lethal in practice, if only because 
in actual use they have seemed so much more acceptable. 

Conventional bombing of Germany and Japan alone killed 
perhaps two-thirds of a million people, as opposed to rough- 
ly a quarter of a million deaths from the two atomic attacks. 
Aerial attacks elsewhere during World War II, and in count- 
less places before and after that war, swell the nonatomic 
bombing toll to a far larger number. Indeed, atomic policy 
makers in 1945 were troubled by the blurry line between 
conventional and atomic technologies. Robert Oppenheimer 
noted on May 31 that the result of *V>ne aromic bomb on 
an arsenal would not be much different from the effect 
caused by any Air Corps strike of present dimensions." He 
and others worried about how to deliver a dedsive atomic 
blow when the U.S. air force was already layii^ waste all 
the main Japanese dues."^ 

In due time, of course, the rapidly growing numbers and 
efficiency of nuclear weapons sharpened the blurry line. 
But after 1945 striking continuities persisted in how peo- 
ple perceived the peril and promise of aerial warfare. Con- 
fronted in that year with a novel technology, most people 
offered well-rehearsed perceptions of the aerial dilemma. 

It could not be otherwise. As a technical device the bomb 
may have created a break with the past, but those who 
learned of it could not break with their own pasts; they 
had to draw on some storehouse of responses, some familiar 
ways of patterning reality, to understand the new. An inert 
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A U.S. B-25 bomber leaves the deck of the U S.S. Hornet in preparation for the April 18, 1942, 
Doolittle raid on Tokyo. Such bombardments demonstrate that attitudes toward employing 
mass destruction as a military tool had changed before the atomic bombing three years later 

of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Courtesy APmoeworia Photo 

technical device, the bomb could not dictate nuclear culture 
and policy. Rather, culture and policy had to make some- 
thing of the bomb. 

Arguments about the potential and proper management 
of air power, for example, often followed the same lines 
after 1945 as before it. Much as they had during the debates 
that swirled around outspoken air-power advocate Billy 
Mitchell in the 1920s, officers and politicians in the nuclear 
era quarreled sharply: over which of the armed services 
should control aerial technology and which could best sur- 
vive its advances; over the accuracy and potency of new 
weapons and the vulnerability of nations to a paralyzing 
first strike; over the merits of deterrence and the rewards 
of preemptive attack. The far more arcane technology and 
terminology of the nuclear era obscured, but could not 
erase, underlying continuities in the way that choices were 
framed. 

Even contemplation of the cataclysmic potential of nu- 
clear weapons drew upon the forebodings of the prenuclear 
era. Long before World War II, Winston Churchill had 
warned that the bomber gave humankind the means to 
"accomplish its own extinction," and predictions of aerial 
apocalypse peppered the writings of a generation's futurists, 
pundits, and politicians, especially when they imagined 
bombers loaded with gas or germ weapons.' Atomic energy 
powerfully validated these forebodings of technological 
annihilation, but it did not create them. 

At the same time, many people derived a comfort 
they rarely acknowledged from the aerial terror they readily 
imagined. The horror of bombing, they strained to believe, 
would also prevent it from occurring. Confronting the ac- 
celerating tensions and technologies of the 1930s, commen- 
tators in Europe and the United States doubted that nations 



would ever unleash their bombers upon enemy 
cities. The risks of uncontrolled escalation and 
' ^^B the aggressor's own annihilation seemed too 
'IfclR great, while the benefits of blasting cities 
seemed too slight in view of the bomber's in- 
different record in Spain and China during the 
1930s. 

"Wholesale bombing for sheer terrorism 
would be a costly, worthless gesture," as the 
February 1939 issue of Colliers magazine put 
it. "It is a political catchword to scare you, but 
you won't find it in the militarist's practical 
handbook." Surely, it seemed, rational leaders 
would calculate that their expensive and hard- 
ly inexhaustible supply of bombers would be 
better deployed against military objeaives— or 
better yet, would calculate that war itself had 
become too risky. Anglo-French capitulation 
to Hitler's threats of aerial attack during the 
Munich crisis of 1938 seemed to buttress that 
reasoning, however grim the outcome from 
other points of view. 

Thus the dichotomy of doomsday or deli- 
verance that so much characterized later predictions about 
the outcome of the nuclear dilemma was well established 
before those weapons ever materialized. Horrifying techno- 
logies of air war threatened doomsday. But doomsday was 
unthinkable, and perhaps those technologies would deliver 
nations from the very peril they posed — by deterring war; 
even, ultimately, by forcing a universal sense of community. 
On both sides of the 1945 divide, such reasoning also dis- 
couraged attention to messier possibilities lying between 
the poles of doomsday and deliverance: the chance that ra- 
tional leaders might miscalculate; that irrational leaders 
might do the calculating; that nations might gradually ac- 
cept the bombing of cities, neither grasping at deliverance 
nor plunging overnight into doomsday. 

Indeed, miscalculation, irrational leadership, and gradual 
acceptance all characterized bombing during World War II. 
But that massive, grisly experience in the middle ground 
of reality did little to arrest the habit of seeing either total 
destruction or salvation. However sophisticated, even Jona- 
than Schell's compelling book The Fate of the Earth baldly 
restated the dichotomy. Humankind, Schell wrote, faces a 
choice between two paths in the nuclear era: "One leads 
to death, the other to life."* 

The dichotomy of doomsday or deliverance contributed 
to another continuity in thinking about air war: a recur- 
rent focus on the psychological and symbolic rather than 
the practical attributes of aerial weapons. Since actual war 
was unthinkable, new weapons and sometimes entire air 
forces were justified by the appearances they would create— 
the threat they would convey, the resolve they would imply, 
the status they could confer— rather than by the missions 
they would carry out. Often enough, therefore, nations first 
built weapons in order to impress others, and only later, 
if at all, figured out their practical function in war. 
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Such posturing diaracterized the nervous years between 
the wars, when the great powers displayed "shop window" 
air forces whose impressive firontline strength disguised 
weaknesses in technology and readiness. Hitler's bluff with 
the Luftwaffe was hardly unique in this regard, since the 
United States sought to imitate it in 1941 by scaring Japan 
wiA U.S. bombers. When nuclear weapons made resort to 
war even more dangerous, the temptation to posture and 
intimidate only deepened. Those weapons were deployed, 
leaders proclaimed, to enhance resolve and credibility, not 
to destroy. Even war did not always dissolve the preoccupa- 
tion with postures: In World War II and Vietnam, politi- 
cians and commanders sometimes saw their bombing as a 
means to signal their resolve and demoralize their enemies, 
even if actual destruction of their foes was hard to measure. 

The focus on appearances coincided with another 
recurrent habit regarding air power: the tendency to ignore 
its consequences as a real weapon. Bombers and missiles 
were often seen as an abstraction— an idea, a force in in- 
ternational relations, a symbol of danger or determination 
—whose physical destructiveness remained beyond the 
reach of imagination. In wartime, the geographic, bureau- 
cratic, and emotional distance between victims and per- 
petrators gave bombing a peculiar air of unreality for the 
latter, especially for Americans, never bombed in their 
homeland and far removed from their enemies. "One is 
separated from the surface of that island as if he were view- 
ing it on a motion-picture screen in a theater on the other 
side of the world," Charles Lindbergh noted after he flew 
a combat mission in the Pacific war. "In modem war one 
kills at a distance, and in doing so does not realize that 
he is kiUing."^ 

If a combat flier sometimes could feel that vny, leaders 
and populations back home were at a distance impossible 
for the imagination to traverse. And nuclear weapons— 
fired only twice in anger, shrouded in secrecy, described 
in arcane terms and theories that have taken on a life of 
their own —exist to an even greater degree only in the mind's 
eye, objects of m<Hrbid ^sanation but incomprehensible as 
instruments of destruction. 

The destructiveness of aerial weapons is both their most 
obvious quality and the one most difficult to comprehend. 
The habit of looking away from the killing and destruction 
has contributed to their growth and encouraged their de- 
ployment. Viewed solely as weapons of war, they would 
be built in dismaying but still finire numbers, since scien- 
tists and strategists can measure with some precision the 
forces required to destroy enemies. Viewed as emblems of 
national status (or shame), as pawns on a strategic or arms 
control chessboard, as signs of resolve, or as neurotic ob- 
jects of what Helen Caldicott called "missile envy," aerial 
weapons are endlessly and easily assembled and multiplied. 
Such subjeaive criteria offer discouragingly few guidelines 
by which to determine what is "enough." They have invited 
endless escalation in armaments.* 



Even those who concede the continuities out- 
lined here between the pre- and post-Hiroshima eras may 
still wonder if they ofiEer instruction on the current dilem- 
ma, or only a curious footnote to it. Fond of continuities, 
historians still are notoriously wary of deriving from them 
lessons for the present. This historian will venture, albeit 
cautiously, into that forbidden territory. 

Perhaps the most obvious lesson is that the current dilem- 
ma arises not only from weapons themselves, but from our 
ways of thinking about them— our entrapment in categories 
and alternatives inherited from an earlier time. The habit 
of seeing the aerial weapon as offering only polarized pos- 
sibilities is probably the most determinative and dangerous. 
That habit left the generation of World War II unprepared 
to anticipate, comprehend, and arrest the ragged escalation 
of dty b(Mnbii% that diaracterized that war: destruction 
that was neither ultimate nor decisive but perhaps a hor- 
ror worse than what that generation had imagined. Similar- 
ly, it is easy today to take comfort in onnmonplaoe scenarios 
of "spasm" nuclear warfare; surely nations will deliver 
themsdves from that kind of holocaust Such reasoning ig- 
nores the possibility of some limited or unevenly escalating 
nudear conflia, or the still grimmer possibility that the 
doomsday threat might fail to deter even the spasm war. 

The dichotomy of doomsday or deliverance is not only 
misleading; it may also be politically paralyzing. Phrasing 
the choice as one between life and death confounds us. The 
smaller steps perhaps within grasp seem so inadequate, or 
so unpredictable in outcome, that we despair of taking 
them. The call to make such a choice often comes across 
as an attempt to terrorize nations and peoples into right 
conduct, into taldi^ the virtuous step toward disarmament. 
That kind of psychological bludgeoning, as Paul Boyer has 
shown, often either numbs or infuriates its audience.' 

The akemative is to accept, even embrace, the uncertainty 
inherent in the rise of aerial warfare. In truth, we cannot 
know whether the future offers only deliverance or dooms- 
day—or some ui^HedicCable occurrence in die middle ground 
between the rwa Limited nudear war, partial disarmament, 
nuclear terrorism, conventional wars whose destructiveness 
approadies nudear proportions: such possibilities are ig- 
nored in a manichean presentation of what the future may 
hold. Recognition of this exasperating uncertainty may do 
more to deter nations from war, and finally nudge them 
toward disarmament and harmony, than imagining only die 
ecosphere's destruction or the abolition of nation-states, 
much as those possibilities must be considered. 

Uncertainty not only defines our future; it should shape 
our sense of how that future will be decided. In the past, 
observers of aerial warfare often gave in to the understand- 
able temptation to simplify the dedsion-making process. 
They wrote as if a Hitler or a Truman or a Churchill almost 
singlehandedly dedded to launch this campaign or bomb 
that dty. Decades of commentary on the 'decision" to drop 
the atomic bomb on Japan illustrated this temptation espe- 
dally well. Narrowing the alleged dedsion to a moment 
of supreme moral dioice, partidpants and historians tde- 
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scoped years of scientific, bureaucratic, and moral momen- 
tum into one instant of responsibility. That view offered 
both retrospective and prospective comfort. If the atomic 
attack on Japan was the product of a discrete choice by a 
a few men at a definable moment, then the nation as a 
whole was not responsible. And if so circumscribed, the 
decision to bomb Japan came to be seen as almost reversi- 
ble: if only Truman had known such and such, if only Stim- 
son had realized this or that, the dread deed might have 
been avoided. Thus the act need not be repeated in the 
nuclear age that Americans had entered. Next time, the 
decision might go the other way. 

In leaUty, intricatt processes orated die great bmnbing 
campaigns of World War II, the atomic attacks that climaxed 
it, and the arms race that followed it. Each development 
certainly resulted from choices, but none from a moment 
of choice. At most, leaders ratified inclinations long devel- 
oping in bureaucratic systems; often, even their formal ap- 
proval was not required. Momentous actions were rarely 
the products of agonized decision making. Instead, they 
emerged from a slow accretion of laige fears, thoughdess 
assumptions, confused buieaucradc pressures, and incre- 
mental initiatives. 

^ might recall this process if now we imagine a moment 
of supreme decision at the brink of some future war, when 
a leader, fingers dangling above the nuclear button, ponders 
what to do. Nearly eight decades ago, H.G. Wells foresaw 
a "universal guerrilla war" in the air in which rational cal- 
culations and concerted decision making had little role.'" 
As Wells knew, we set our course by the ways in which we 
think— or decline to think— about war, and by the appara- 
tus we put in place during the months and years before the 
supreme crisis. In that crisis, few real decisions may remain 
to be made. Just as one generation learned to accept bomb- 
ing as the nightmare that could not happen, so too has this 
^neration accepted the bomb itself. The parallel, hardly 
comforting, may be instructive. □ 
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U.S.-Soviet move toward risk reduction 

The new draft accord on nuclear risk reduction centers establishes an important 
channel for confidence-building information exchange. But it remains to be seen 
whether the centers will facilitate substantive arms control and cooperation. 



by John Borawski 

A TENTATIVE agreement reached May 4 to establish 
joint nuclear risk reduction centers in the United 
Stares and the Soviet Union stands as a modest contribution 
to arms control that some day could be the foundation for 
broader measures to make the world safer from nuclear ter- 
rorism and accidental or intentional nuclear war. While only 
a first step, the agreement is a potentially significant mile- 
stone in lJ.S.-Soviet relations and a welcome evolutionary 
development in Soviet arms control policy. 

The accord sets up nuclear risk reduction centers ("nerks" 
in bureaucratic jargon) in both countries to serve as trans- 
mission points for all bilateral confidence -building measures 
and as forums for annual joint review meetings. The U.S. 
delegation was co-chaired hy Col. Robert Linhard of the 
National Security Council and Richard Perle, then assis- 
tant secretary of defense. The Soviet delegation was led by 
Aleksei A. Obukhov, deputy chief of the Soviet mission to 
the Geneva nuclear arms talks. 

The centers will contain modern facsimile communica- 
tions equipment similar to that being added to the hot line 
emergency link, which both sides agreed to upgrade in July 
1984. But details as to their exact locations (the U.S. site 
perhaps being at Fon Meade, Maryland), precise functions 
and capabilities, staffing mix (presumably each will have 
diplomatic, military, and intelligence personnel), relation- 
ship to the hot line (which is reserved for emergency mes- 
sages from the heads of state), and future roles have not 
been disclosed. Indeed, it may be months before the accord 
is made public, as the final text may not be signed until the 
next Reagan-Gorbachev summit. Even then there may be 
classified understandings, given the sensitive nature of the 
subject. 

Nevertheless, a White House statement hailed the agree- 
ment as "a practical measure that will reduce the risk of 
conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
particularly nuclear conflicts that might result from acci- 
dent, misinterpretation or miscalculation." The risks of such 
a conflict may be highly remote, in the sense of, say, one 
side misreading a large-scale missile test launch as a strilw 
against its national civilian and military command authori- 
ties. As a 1987 Brookings Institution/Harvard University 
Center for Science and International Affairs study posits, 
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however, although "the operations of nuclear forces in 
peacetime have been managed vtdthout serious incident . . . 
the prevention of war cannot yet be considered a secure ac- 
complishment."' Moreover, as warning systems become 
technologically more complex, the risks of a mechanical 
malfunction triggering combat may aaually be increasing, 
particularly as each side's concerns about vulnerability to 
a first strike persist. In addition, perhaps the greatest risk 
of war lies not in deliberate, premeditated aggression but 
in inadvertent escalation triggered by a misreading of inten- 
tions and "defensive" military activities in a crisis. 

The centers will serve as information channels for current 
and ftiture confidence-building a g ree m e n ts. They will affect 
at least three existing accords: 

• The 1971 Accidents Measures .^reement, which states 
that all parties must report accidental or unauthorized nu- 
clear weapons incidents, interference with missile-warning 
systems, missile launchings in the direction of the other side 
or with trajectories that carry them beyond the firing na- 
tion's territory, and the presence of unidentified objects. 

• The 1972 Incidents at Sea Agreement, which prohibits 
provocative naval bdiavior and states diat all parties must 
report actions on the high seas— missile tests, fiDr example— 
that represent a danger to ships and aircraft. 

• The 1979 SALT II Treaty, Article XVI, which expands 
on the 1971 accidents accord and states that all parties must 
report all intercontinental ballistic missile launches and all 
single launches with flight paths that carry them beyond the 
firing nation's borders, regardless of the missile's direction. 

Information that Washington and Moscow exchange in 
accord with the concludmg document of the 1986 Stock- 
holm Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe — notifications of 
military exercises and troop concentrations, invitations to 
observers to watch the exercises, and requests to make 
inspections— will not be channeled through the centers. The 
Soviet Union notified the United States a few days after the 
draft agreement was reached diat it preferred to retain nor- 
mal diplomatic channels for such data, perhaps for symbol- 
ic reasons, given the 35-nation disarmament conference 
constituency. 

Bodi sides proposed additional confidence-building mea- 
sures at the Saategic Arms Reduction Talks (START) and 
die Geneva talks covering intermediate-range nuclear forces 
(INF) in 1982, but die wrarking group established just before 
the talks were temporarily suspended in late 1983 has yet to 
reconvene. From 1983 through 1985 President Reagan also 
proposed a joint military communications link (which 
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evolved into the risk-reduction centers), high-capacity data 
links between embassies and capitals, exchanges of five- 
year military development and procumnent projections, 
regular military-to-military contaas, and a multilateral 
agreement providing for consultation in the event of a nu- 
clear incident involving third parties. 

In addition, arms control advocates have suggested further 
steps affecting nuclear forces, including a limit on the num- 
ber and size of annual missile launches; constraints on air 
and naval exercises; agreed norms of military behavior ap- 
plicable to land, air, naval, and space activities and various 
procedures for managing crises. All aim, some more directly 
dian odiers, at reducing both the risks of premeditated sui^ 
prise attack and the risks of an inadvertent confrontation 
sparked by miscalculation or misunderstanding. 

The concept of nuclear risk reduction centers is 
hardly novel. Henry Kissinger appears to have first elabo- 
rated the idea in 1960 with regard to the then-fashionable 
notion of accidental nudear war. Writing in the July 1960 
Foreign Affairs, Kissinger proposed "Joint Western-Soviet 
offices ... in Moscow and ^ishington widi dieir own com- 
munications equipment" as a "means by which the nuclear 
powers are able to inform each other rapidly and convincing- 
ly that an ambiguous aaion was not intended to be the pre- 
lude to a surprise attack. . . . Everything may depend on the 
ability to reassure the opponent clearly and convincingly." 
His notion drew, of course, from Thomas Schelling's in- 
ttial work in die late 1950s on establishing a U.S.-Soviet 
hot line. 

The contemporary history of such centers, however, be- 
gins in 1982 with the efforts of Senator Sam Nunn, Demo- 
crat of Georgia, who requested a Strategic Air Command 
study on the idea. The study concluded that neither the 
United States nor the Soviet Union might be able to deter- 
mine the country of origin of a third-party nuclear attack, 
and that this might precipitate an inadvertent superpower 
conflict. Joined by Senator John Warner, Republican of Vir- 
ginia, and the late Senator Henry Jackson, Democrat of 
Washington, Nunn introduced an amendment to the 1983 
Defense Department Authorization Act calling for a study 
on improving the containment and control of nuclear weap- 
ons use, particularly during a crisis. It specifically requested, 
among other things, an evaluation of the idea of a multina- 
tional crisis control center to monitor and contain the use 
or potential use of nuclear weapons by third parties, includ- 
ing terrorist groups, and of a forum in which information 
about these matters could be exchanged. 

Thus, as William L. Ury, director of Harvard Univer- 
sity's Nudear Negotiation Projea, described one vision of 
the centers: Trained staff from each nation would monitor 
crises around the clock, relaying vital information in person, 
as well as by telephone, computer, and teleconferencing. In 
time of crisis, die center would function somewhat like the 
emergency room of a hospital, providing a place and resour- 
ces to enable the principals to deal with a critical situation 
as effectively and expeditiously as possible."' So, for exam- 



ple, if a nuclear incident of unknown origin occurred and 
both nations went on elevated military alert, the center's 
staff could expeditiously exchange and verify reassiuing in- 
fonnation that these moves were not necessarily directed 
against each other, and could work together to determine 
die origin of the incident. Moscow's providing information 
to Washington in 1977 about South Africa's apparent pre- 
parations for a nuclear test is often cited as an example of 
the type of cooperation out of mutual interest that the 
centers could foster Of course, if either side tried to deceive 
the other, the centers could reveal inconsistencies and thus 
deter such conduct. 

Despite these benefits, on April 11, 1983, Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar Weinberger issued a disapproving report on the 
idea of bilateral or multilateral crisis-control centers or 
information-sharing fiidlities. They were susceptible to dis- 
information tactics and were unwieldy, he said. The report, 
did, however, propose a bilateral joint military communi- 
cations link between die National Military Gjmmand 
Center in the Pentagon— which is the central point where 
the president exercises command over nuclear weapons— 
its Soviet counterpart, for urgent communications and 
information exdianges related to confidence-building mea- 
sures. Eventually it could evolve into a forum for consulta- 
tions on nuclear terrorist activity and on resolving military 
incidents, thus supplementing the hot line and normal dip- 
lomatic channels. A multilateral agreement was also pro- 

Confidence-building measures 
have been the only arms control accords 
reached by the Reagan administration. 

posed for consultation— not necessarily cooperation— if a 
nuclear incident involving a terrorist group occurred. Pres- 
ident Reagan endorsed these proposals on May 24, 1983. 

At first the Soviets were not receptive to the link, viewing 
it as a distraction itom arms reductions and a safety valve 
that could legitimize adventurism. But on June 14, 1985, 
a common understanding to the 1971 Accidents Measures 
Agreement was concluded in the Standing Consultative 
Commission. The commission, established in 1972 by Mos- 
cow and Washington as a vehicle for trading information 
on compliance with SALT I, outlined procedures for urgent 
consultations via die hot line in die event of nudear terrorist 
incidents. 

Not satisfied with the Defense Department report, Nunn 
and Warner kept pressing for risk-reduction centers. They 
formed a working group that included, among others, for- 
mer Defense Secreury James Schlesinger, former National 
Security adviser Brent Scowcroft, Foreign Affairs editor Wil- 
liam Hyland, and strategic analyst Barry Blechman. The 
group's final report disagreed with the administration's deci- 
sion not to adopt the centers as such (although the joint 
military communications link did incorporate important 
features of the admittedly vague risk-reduaion center idea). 
On June 15, 1984, the Senate unanimously passed Reso- 
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lution 329 urging President Reagan to pursue negotiations 
on the centers. 

The ideas for risk-reduction centers that Nunn and War- 
ner's working group generated were refined further as addi- 
tional analysts joined the effort. The indefatigable William 
Ury wrote a popular book, Beyond the Hotline, and criss- 
crossed the country advocatii^ public support for the 
centers. 

The administration formally accepted the specific con- 
cept of nuclear risk reduction centers, albeit in a limited 
form, on August 26, 1985 — more than a year after Resolu- 
tion 329 — during a meeting between Nunn and Warner and 
National Security Adviser Robert McFarlane. The adminis- 
tration agreed that the centers would be established in 
Washington and Moscow, linked by communications equip- 
ment equivalent to the 1984 hot-line upgrade, and staffed 
on a 24-hour basis by military and diplomatic personnel, 
and that they would link communications for all required 
military and arms cmitrol notifications. The centers would 
also serve as meeting places for ministerial-level visits and 
other diplomatic discussions related to risk ceduaion and 
confidenoe-buildii^ measures, biddents at Sea sessions, high- 
level military exdianges. National War College exchanges, 
and other discussions diat would inomote a dialogue on 
nuckar doctrines, ft»oes, and activities. Deagoated liaison 
o£Bcets from the Soviet embassy would get periodic, esoocted 
access to the U.S. center, and vice versa. 

Nunn and Warner presented this outline to General Secre- 
tary Mikhail Gorbachev at a September 3, 1985, meetii^ 
in the Kremlin. The senators also included a list represent- 
ing their views of how the centers might evolve over time— 
a list to whidi the August 26 agreement that they made 
with the administration did not extend. These future roles 
were: 

• discussing procedures to follow if there are incidents 
involving the use or threatened use of nudear weapons by 
unauthorized parties; 

• maintaining close contact during nuclear incidents or 
threats precipitated by unauthorized parties; 

• exchanging information about events that might lead 
to the acquisition of nudear weapons, materials, or equip- 
ment by unauthorized parties; 

• jointly staffing each center with U.S. and Soviet per- 
smuiel (an idea vigorously opposed by the office of the de- 
fense secretary); 

• upgrading communications capabilities to indude voice 
and tdeconferencing systems. 

During his meeting with the senators, Gorbachev stated 
diat the nudear risk reduction center idea "deserves atten- 
tion." And on November 21, 1985, at the Geneva sununit, 
Reagan and Gorbadiev jointly endorsed exploration of the 
idea. 

Admittedly, the ACCXyRD on centers is a limited 
accomplishment. Although the lack of details about its ac- 
tual content rules out a useful analysis now, it is probably 
best to s^avd this agreemmt as only a first sxep. After all. 



if the centers' primary function will simply be to serve as 
dearinghouses for confidence-building measures and not as 
places for dialogue about matters of mutual concern, dieir 
value may be debatable at best, given the channels already in 
place. Certainly, the more interesting features relate to the 
seocmd part of die Nunn-^^er paper, particularly with re- 
spect to the growing potential for nuclear terrorism; for ex- 
ample, the centers could form part of a global terrorist 
watch, perhaps even entailing joint U.S.-Soviet nudear emer- 
gency search teams. Some would also like to see centers with 
joint staffing, direct phone and video links, and some juris- 
diction in crisis management as well as prevention. 

The important point, neverdiekss, is that a base has been 
created that builds on existing agreements and mechanisms 
like the hot line, the National Military Command Center, 
and the State Department Operations Center. As Sally 
Horn, director of verification policy in the office of the de- 
fense secretary and a prindpal player in the risk-reduction 
center negotiations, has observed: The building blocks 
which we must continue to seek include . . . explicit sub- 
stantive agreements ... to discuss military doctrine and 
focus and/or to exchange information in the event of tmex- 
plained nuclear incidents or in the event of military activities 
related to nudear forces that could be misconstrued; and 
the establidmient of an architecture, induding technical 
medianisms and operational procedures ... to facilitate 
dialogue at a level below head of government."' 

Nuclear risk reduction centers are a tool to carry out 
agreements, so the substance of what they are to do rather 
than the centers themselves is the key issue. Without a 
doubt there is room for improvement in confidence-building 
measures. Existing notification measures can be expanded 
to cover more activities, and, more importandy, can actually 
constrain potentially threatening operations. Newer areas 
such as nudear terrorism are also ripe for elaboration. In 
the larger context, however, without greater undersanding 
about permissible norms of behavior, and commitment to 
joint action in areas of mutual interest, the centers may be 
doomed to sterility. As a Soviet arms control negotiator 
stated, to agree on confidence-building measures in isola- 
tion fiom the political relationship would be "to erect a roof 
when the house still has no foundation."* 

It should also be stressed, nevertheless, that, with the hot- 
line upgrade, the Stockholm agreement, and now the nudear 
risk reduction centers, confidence-building measures have 
so far proved the only arms control agreements attained 
during the Reagan administration. Insofar as such accords 
have value on their merits and as stimulants to structural 
arms control, progress on this firont must be welcomed. □ 
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The Reagan revival of arms deals 

The Iran-contra schemes were consistent with the policy of an administration 
that has dismantled controls on arms transfers, offering sophisticated weapons, 
on easy terms, to anyone it sees playing a role in East-West confrontation. 



by William Hartung 

WHILE THE TOWER Commission and other analysts 
of the Iran-contra scandal have stressed the affair's 
exceptional character, the use of arms deals to win political 
objectives has been a favored tactic of the Reagan adminis- 
tration since its earliest days. The bizarre, secretive methods 
used by Lt. Col. Oliver North and his associates may have 
been extreme, but they were fully within the spirit of admin- 
istration policy on weapons transfers, which it views as a 
primary, multipurpose foreign policy tool. 

James Buckley, then undersecretary of state for security 
assistance, set the tone for the administration's approach 
to such sales in a May 1981 speech to the Aerospace Indus- 
tries Association in which he charged that "the Carter ad- 
ministration adopted policies toward the transfer of arms 
that substituted theology for a healthy sense of self-preser- 
vation." Buckley objected in particular to formal restriaions 
on arms sales or military aid based on human rights and 
nuclear nonproliferation concerns. He derided such "well- 
intentioned efforts" as having "little detectable impact" on 
the policies of the affected nations. Reagan's policy, Buckley 
said, would place arms transfers equal with the proposed 
U.S. military buildup in the administration's global policy 
of confrontation with the Soviets and their allies. In one 
of the simpler expressions of the new foreign policy vision, 
Buckley closed by telling the assembled industry representa- 
tives: "On the world's stage today it is possible to divide the 
principal actors between the good guys and the bad guys; 
and we might as well understand that the bad guys are 
serious and playing for keeps." 

Buckley's policy thrust was made formal in July 1981 
when a new presidential directive on conventional arms 
transfer policy was signed, superseding the Carter adminis- 
tration's P.D. 13, which had enunciated a policy of arms 
transfer restraint. Breaking sharply with Carter's policy, the 
Reagan directive stressed the benefits of arms transfers to 
U.S. security, describing them as "an essential element of 
its global defense posture and an indispensable component 
of its foreign policy." Each of the six major controls im- 
posed by Carter was repealed: 

• The ceiling on the volume of major U.S. arms transfers 
to Third World countries was eliminated. 

• The pledge to refrain from being the first nation to 
introduce "newly developed, advanced weapons which 
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could create a new or significantly higher combat capability 
into a region" was withdrawn. 

• A ban on the development of weapons "solely for ex- 
port" was lifted. 

• Restrictions on coproduction agreements, in which a 
foreign nation receives the technical information and equip- 
ment to produce significant components of a U.S.-supplied 
weapon, were dropped. 

• The so-called leprosy letter that prevented U.S. govern- 
ment personnel overseas from promoting arms sales with- 
out "policy level authorization by the Department of State" 
was rescinded. 

• The commitment "to promote and advance respect for 
human rights in recipient countries" was no longer consi- 
dered important enough in executive branch arms-export 
decision making to even warrant a mention in the new 
guidelines. ' 

Ironically, the arms restraint policy that the ad- 
ministration so roundly repudiated was itself a response to 
the active promotion of arms sales by the Nixon and Ford 
administrations. Under the rubric of the Nixon Doctrine, 
U.S. weapons exports under the Foreign Military Sales pro- 
gram jumped to a record $15.8 billion by 1975 from $1.5 
billion in 1971. The political impetus for the Nixon Doc- 
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trine was an effort to preserve U.S. military influence in the 
Third World without resorting to direa military interven- 
tion. Nixon's solution was to set up a series of surrogate 
gendarmes in key s^ons to protect U.S. interests by force, 
if necessary, in exchange for generous supplies of U.S. weap- 
ons, aid, and training. The 1973 OPEC oil price increase 
added strong economic incentives to focus on sales to oii- 
rich Third World regimes like Iran and Saudi Arabia, which 
improved the U.S. balance of payments.^ 

Ccmgress took action against this relatively unregulated 
bii^ in weapons sales well before Carter became president. 
The tenfold increase in the volume of U.S. sales was cause 
enough for concern, but even more troubling was the grow- 
ing tendency to sell top-of-the-line, sophisticated U.S. fight- 
er planes such as the F-14 and F-15; Phoenix and Sidewinder 
missiles; and even Sprnance-dass naval destroyers to poten- 
tially unstable Third World dictators like the Shah of Iran. 
These concerns led to the passage in 1974 of the Nelson 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act, which for the 
first time gave Congress the power to vero a major arms 
sale proposal. 

Congress passed an embargo against aims aid or sales to 
Turkey in 1974 and in 1975 passed the Clark amendment 
barring arms sales to antigovernment forces in Angola. 
Finally, in 1976, the Arms Export Control Act became law. 
Arms sales expert Michael Klare has described the act as 
"the first comprehensive piece of legislation to establish for- 
mal policy guidelines for the military sales program."^ The 
aa asserted that U.S. policy would henceforth be "to exert 
leadership in the world community to bring about arrange- 
ments for reducing the international trade in the implements 
of war," and followed up on this pledge by strengthening 
congressional review powers over arms deals and by set- 
ting up a schedule for phasing out the MiUtary Assistance 
Program, which provides weapons and services as grants. 

The Carter arms transfer policy, seen in its historical per- 
spective, was not a naive, unilateral initiative as Reagan offi- 
cials like Buckley portrayed it. Rather, it was a logical con- 
tinuation of a policy Congress had embarked upon in re- 
sponse to the potentially dangerous impact of unregulated 
U.S. sales in the early 1970s. If anything, the greatest flaw 
in Carter's policy was the wide gap between the soaring 
rhetoric used to introduce it and the reality of continued 
massive arms transfers under his administration. A number 
of critical loopholes plus President Carter's de facto exemp- 
tions of key recipients like Israel and Iran allowed the United 
States to make $43 billion in weapons sales during the four 
years of the "restraint" policy, a total only marginally dif- 
ferent from the previous four years under Nixon and Ford. 
Using arms transfers to promote other strategic objectives— 
from cementing die Egyptian-Isradi peace treaty ro winning 
access to facilities for the newly forming Rapid Deployment 
Force— overrode the rhetoric and procedures of restraint. 

The REAGAN ADMINISTRATION quickly set out 
to prove that its rhetoric on arms transfers would match 
its actions. Early offers to Venezuela, Pakistan, and South 



Korea of advanced F-16 fighter planes abruptly broke the 
sophistication barrier that had been observed by the Carter 
administration in arms deals with most Third ^rld na- 
tions. The Venezuelan offer reversed an established U.S. 
policy, dating back to the 1960s, against sales of advanced 
fighter planes to Latin America.* It also prompted an im- 
mediate formal protest from Guyana, which had a long- 
standing boundary dispute with Venezuela. Despite this 
concern and fears among some members of Congress about 
sparking a regional arms race, the offer went through with 
minimal opposition. 

Early on, the administration also targeted political bar- 
riers to U.S. arms transfers. Offering F-16s to Pakistan, for 
example, was part of a larger, S3-billion, six-year aid pack- 
age that required exempting Islamabad from the Symington 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act, which prohibits 
U.S. aid to countries refusing to submit their nuclear pro- 
grams to International Atomic Energy Agency inspections 
and nonproliferation safeguards. Congress granted this re- 
quest by passing an amendment that "allows the President 
to waive the prohibitions of section 669 [the Symington 
amendment] regarding assistance to Pakistan until Septem- 
ber 30, 1987, if he determines that it is in the national in- 
terest to do so."' Pakistan's refusal to formally renounce the 
pursuit of nuclear weapons production, combined with the 
F-16's potential for carrying nuclear weapons, engendered 
heated debate. But the administration's arguments about 
the need to support a front-line state opposed to the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan carried the day. 

Human rights barriers to U.S. arms transfers have given 
way more gradually. Legislative bans on military aid to Ar- 
gentina and Chile were modified in 1981, at the administra- 
tion's urging, allowing arms transfers to proceed if the pres- 
ident certified that "significant progress in complying with 
human rights principles" had been made. The ban on Ar- 
gentina was lifted December 10, 1983, after the democrati- 
cally elected government of Raul Alfonsin came to power. 
Continued repression by Augusto Pinochet's regime, cou- 
pled with more detailed conditions set on the certification 
process, has so far prevented resumed arms transfers to 
Chile. 

In Central America, in fiscal year 1986, Guatemala re- 
ceived its first installment of direct U.S. military assistance 
since the late 1970s. Congress has limited assistance to Gua- 
temala to "nonlethal" equipment sudi as trucks, communi- 
cations equipment, and spare parts for transport helicopters, 
in recogmtion of the fact that Guatemala's nominally demo- 
cratic government is still dominated by repressive military 
and security forces having a history of gross human rights 
violations. While the levels of assistance have been modest, 
running at roi^ily $2.5 million per year in fiscal years 1986 
and 1987, the State Department and the Pentagon have 
made it clear that the purpose of the aid is to help Guate- 
mala's military wage war against leftist guerrilla forces.* 

Human rights certification procedures governing military 
assistance to £1 Salvador, instituted early in Reagan's first 
term when U.S. support for the Salvadoian counterinsmv 
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gency war was accelerating, have been "softened" in recent 
years, according to a November 1986 Congressional Re- 
search Service analysis. Conditions on U.S. aid have been 
reduced to "expectations" in the authorizing legislation 
requiring President Reagan to report on the extent to which 
die regime of Jose Napoleon Duarte controls human rights 
abuses by its security forces, eliminates right-wing death 
squads, establishes an efieaive judicial system, implements 
land reform, and negotiates with guerrilla forces. But the 
overriding reality under both the stronger certification pro- 
cedures of the early 1980s and the softer ones now in effect 
has been the dramatic growth in U.S. arms transfers to £1 
Salvador, which totaled nearly $600 million between 1981 
and 1986. 

In South Africa, without openly pressing for changes in 
U.S. law, die administration has been violating both the 
spirit and the letter of the longstanding international arms 
embargo against the apartheid government. The most ob- 
vious shift in U.S. enforcement of die embargo has been 
the administration's decision to allow certain items on the 
U.S. munitions list to be shipped to South Aftica— more 
dian $19 million in U.S. arms and anns components have 
been supplied since 1981 through diis loophole akme. These 
weapons, supplied to South African corporations or govern- 
ment agencies, include light aircraft, electronic switches for 
tanks, night-vision scopes for semi-automatic shotguns, 
shock batons for "crowd control," and spare parts for South 
African military transport planes.^ And U.S. supplies of so- 
phisticated dual-use items, including advanced computers, 
to state-owned agencies such as the South African Council 
for Sdentiftc and Industrial Research and the Atlas Aircraft 
Corporation, have even greater potential value for South 
Africa, which has been developing its own arms industry.' 

Furthermore, the way in which the Reagan administration 
recast the terms of debate over arms sales and military aid 
is at least as significant as its concrete proposals on arms 
transfers and its implementation of arms export regulations. 
The ¥-16 sale to >^ezuela was put forth as a response to 
the *HDuban threat" in the Caribbean and Central America, 
and much was made of the potential dangers to Venezuela 
of the international airport in Grenada that Cuban person- 
nel were helping to build.' Before this, in cme of its first 
official actions, the Reagan State Department released a 
"white paper" alleging that Cuba and Nicaragua supplied 
"nearly 200 tons of arms" to Salvadoran guerrilla forces 
before their "general offensive" in January 1981. These 
allegations were instrumental in securing $20 million in 
eme^ency military aid for El Salvador in February 1981. 

In JULY 1981 Undersecretary of State Buckley upped 
die ante when he told Congress: *%! areas of die devek^ng 
world of special importance to the West . . . over the past 
four years, Soviet transfers of some of the most sophisti- 
cated weapons have surpassed those of die ^Kt by impres- 
sive maiigins." These efforts to foster the image of an urgent 
East-West arms- transfer race accelerated in August 1982 
when die Stale Department released ComettHonal Arms 



Re^gari's easy credit terms 

U.S. mflflaty asdsiance— loans and grants to buy weapons 
and military services— has grown substantially during the 
Reagan era, more tlian doubling in his first term alone. Fterhaps 
even more significant for the longer term has been the shift 
away from using loans that had to be repaid at standard Irea- 
sury interest rates towartl outright grants or heavily sut)sidizBd 
loans. Grants under the Military Assistance Program have in- 
creased sevenfold since 1981, and Foreign Military Sales (FMS) 
"loans to be forgiven," which are aid by another name, have in- 
creased almost sixfold. After toeing rebuffed by Congress in 
1962 and 1963, the administration finally won approval for a 
program of concessional FMS credits in the fiscal year 1985 
budget. These loans may he granted at interest rates as low as 
5 percent Finally, the numbier of countries eligible for lexlend- 
ed" repayment on FMS credits, including a ten^r grace 
period and 20 years to repay, has been expanded. The net 
result of these changes is that the percentage of U.S. military 
assistance disbursed in the form of grants or subsidized loans 
had grown by 1986 to more than 75 percent of the total, from 
less than 20 percent in 1981. 



Transfers in H/e Third WarU, 1972-1981, a study aimed at 
changing the "popular misooncqption" that the United States 
is "the leading supplier of weaponry to the Third ^^Id that 
many people think it is." 

More objective analyses of trends in Soviet arms transfers 
indicate that they are neither as massive nor as influential 
as administration officials have asserted. Although data on 
major weapons transfers compiled by die Stockholm Inter- 
national Peace Research Institute indicate that Soviet arms 
transfers to the Third World have been increasing relative 
to most t^ier suppliers during the 1980s, they also demon- 
strate that sales to the Third Wsrld by the United States and 
its European allies still outstrip, by a nearly two-to-one 
laaiffn, diose of die Soviet Union and its \^usaw Vaat al- 
lies.'" Furthermore, when the sophistication of U.S.-supplied 
weapons is considered, there is no indication that U.S. allies 
are at a disadvantage to Soviet-supplied adversaries, as evi- 
denced by Israel's continued military superiority in the Mid- 
dle East. Finally, the collapse of Soviet relations with and 
influence over nations like Egypt, China, and Somalia, whidi 
had been its primary arms clients, calls into question how 
much political levera^ Soviet arms transfers have actually 
generated. 

The fact that many of the administration's assertions 
about trends in arms transfers to Central America and the 
Third World turned out to be fabrications, exaggerations, 
or oversimplifications did not keep diese trandiers bom be- 
ing put on a par with the U.S. military buildup in debates 
on how best to counter the "Soviet threat." This, in turn, 
put congressional critics of particular sales on the defen- 
sive and helped win approval for major increases in security- 
assistance funding during Reagan's first term. 

The president's pledge to arm and train anticommunist 
"rebels" around the globe— from the contras in Nicaragua, 
to Jonas Savimbi's South African-backed UNIT^ forces in 
Angola, to die Cambodian and A^^iani rdids— was the oil^ 
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mination of this emphasis on arms transfers as the key tool 
of Reagan's foieigD policy. This commitment is the main de- 
mentin the so-called Reagan Doctrine, and has been backed 
hy more than $L5 trillion worth of U.S. military aid dur- 
ing the past six years. 

The type of weaponry supplied to these "rebel" move- 
ments has been almost as controwetsial as such larger issues 
as human rights abuses by the contras and the question of 
whether these far-flung commitments might lead to direct 
U.S. military intenwntiott. Both die A%hani vebels and 
UNITA forces have reportedly received Stinger missiles, a 
shoulder-fired anti-aiicraft weapon with a range of more 
than three miles. Senator Dennis DeCondni, Democrat of 
Arizona, has called the Stinger "the ultimate terrorist weap- 
on." Despite this concern. Senator E>eCondni's amendment 
requiring U.S.-backed rebels recdving Stingers to fbUow the 
same guidelines for storing and transporting them as those 
imposed on other U.S. allies lost by a two-to-one margin— 
a measure of the ability of the Reagan Doctrine to over- 
ride other considerations. In a February leak to the Wash- 
ington Pbst, the administration indicated its intent to supply 
more Stinger missile launchers to the Afghani rebels beyond 
the 150 already provided. 

To make way for this policy the administration won repeal 
in 1985 of the Clark amendment against aid to antigovern- 
ment forces in Angola and in 1986 of the Boland amend- 
ment that prohibited military assistance to the contras. Re- 
velations in the Iran-contra scandal show that the CIA and 
key Reagan aides jumped the gun by supplying weapons 
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and logistical support to the contras and probably to Savim- 
bi's forces before Congress lifted the prohibitions on these 
activities. 

On top of these largely successful efforts to remove politi- 
cal barrieis on transferring sophisticated weapons to almost 
any nation or movement that the administration sees as play- 
ing a role in East-\(^ confrontation, the administntion also 
created a new institutional framework to facilitate arms ex- 
ports. The most dramatic step has been the establishment 
of the Special Defense Acquisition Fund (SDAF), started 
in 1982 to stockpile commonly requested U.S. weapons in 
anticipation of foreign demand. Originally intended as a 
revolvii^ fond that would be icfdenished tiuougli fees on 
Foreign Military Sales program deals, the SDAF so far has 
required yearly appropriations of $325-5350 million to 
sustain it. lb date 25 nations have received expedited 
deliveries of U.S. rifles, ammunition, howitzers, helicopters, 
tanks, and other weaponry feom the SDAF stockpiles." Not 
only can customers for U.S. weapons expect faster ddivery 
under SDAF, but they can usually count on receiving tfaem 
on considerably better financial terms. 

These changes in policy and financing propelled U.S. 
arms transfers to record levels. In fiscal year 1982, the first 
full year the new Reagan policy was in effect, orders for 
U.S. weapons and military construction topped $22 billion, 
the highest ever. Sales were almost as brisk in fiscal year 
1983, exceeding $20 billion. Total U.S. arms transfers dur- 
ing Reagan's first term, adjusted for inflation, topped those 
of the Carter years by roughly $2 billifm per year, an in- 
crease of more than 12 percent annually. 

Economic and political obstacles have slowed 

the rate of foreign orders for U.S. weapons substantially 
in Reagan's second term. Declining oil revenues and the con- 
tinuing debt problems of major Third \(brld arms custom- 
ers curbed demand in what had been in the 1970s the fastest 
growing part of the arms market. Congressional attempts 
to contain the budget deficit and meet spending targets set 
by the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings bill led to a decrease in 
funds allotted to military assistance in fiscal year 1985, the 
first after four years of substantial increases. The easier 
credit offered to make U.S. weapons more available has not 
fully counterbalanced the decreased resources of Third 
World customers. 

Opposition from Congress has significandy affected the 
level of U.S. sales in the last few years as well. In 1985 the 
administration opted not to follow through on a Saudi re- 
quest to buy 48 F-lSs, fearing a protracted batde in Con- 
gress. The Saudis proceeded to make a $6 billion deal with 
Britain for 72 Tornado fighters and 60 training aircraft, but 
not before receiving the approval and blessing of die Reagan 
administration. An offer in fiscal 1986 of nearly $1.9 billion 
worth of arms to Jordan— including 40 fighter planes, 300 
Sidewinder air-to-air missiles, and 12 mobile Improved Hawk 
surface-to-air missile systems with 222 missiles— was post- 
poned indefinitely after Congress voted to block the sale 
unless Israel and Jordan begin direct peace talks. 
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Channels for arms transfers 

U.S. weapons may be legally transfened to a foreign nation or 
organization through three major channels, each with its own 
regulatory procedures: 

• The Military Assistance Program (MAP) provides military 
equipment and services as grants. Once the largest channel for 
transferring U.S. weapons overseas, MAP has played a subsi- 
diary role to the much larger Foreign Military Sales program 
since the mid-1970s. Since 1982 MAP has mostly funded weap- 
ons purchases under the FMS program. 

• The Foreign Military Sales (FMS) program is a govemment- 
to-government program managed by the U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment. FMS program sales, which account for 80 percent or 
more of total U.S. weapons transfers in a given year, generally in- 
volve major defense equipment such as comliat aircraft and 
helicopters, tanks, armored personnel earners, and advanced 
missiles of all types. A foreign country may pay for its FMS pur- 
chases with cash, grant aid, or FMS credits authorized by the 
U.S. government. The Ftentagon usually contracts with private 
US. firms for the equipment transferred under the I^S pro- 
gram, but it may also manufacture it in government arsenals, 
take it from military stocks, or even take it from active US. 
military units in certain circumstances. 

• The Oimmercial Sales program covers direct sales of signi- 
ficant military equipment and services from US. amis manufac- 
turers and private weapons dealers to foreign governments or 
organizatfons. Rmis seeking to make commercial anms sales 
must get a license from the State Department's Office of Muni- 
tions Control. Commercial sales generally involve rifles, light air- 
craft, transport planes, ammunition, and other less sophisticated 
weaponry, although for some countries and in some cases more 
advanced weapons can also be sold through this channel. 

Congress authorizes MAP grants and FMS credits annually 
and thus has the power to cut assistance to a given nation, as 
well as the ability to prohibit military aid or sales to specific 
countries. 

FMS sales offers. Commercial Sales export Iteenses for major 
defense equipment worth $14 million or more, or licenses for 
any military equipment or services worth $50 million or more re- 
quire 30-day advance notification to Congress. A proposed sale 
may be blocked virithin that period through a congressional joint 
resolution. So far Congress has never voted down a sale, but its 
power to do so has forced the executive branch to scale down 
or withdraw a number of significant arms sales offers. 
—Congressional Research Service, U.S. Military Sales and Assistance 
Proffams: Laws, Regulatkms, and Procedures (Vteshington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1965). 



The depth of congressional opposition to unrestrained 
U.S. sales to Middle Eastern and Persian Gulf nations other 
than Israel and Egypt is indicated by the fact that Congress 
successfully turned bacl< these deals without what had been 
its strongest weapon — the legislative veto by concurrent re- 
solution. (Vetos of this type were ruled unconstitutional in 
the 1983 Supreme Court decision in INS versus Chadha.) 
Since concurrent resolutions do not require a presidential 
signature, a simple majority of both houses had been suffi- 
cient to block a major arms sale under veK> proviaons in 
force until 1983. The new mechanism of congressional dis- 
approval, the joint resolution, requires a presidential signa- 
ture and can be vetoed. 



The first direct test of this new mechanism was a contro- 
versial offer in May 1986 of $354 million worth of advanced 
missiles to Saudi Arabia. After the administration removed 
800 Stinger missiles from the package in deference to con- 
gressional opposition, the offer was still voted down by both 
houses. President Reagan's veto of the joint tesolutiiHi was 
sustained by one vote, however, when 34 senators voted to 
support his position. 

Just as Congress began restraining sales of sophisticated 
weapons to the Middle East and military aid to Central 
America, administration officials were constructing a net- 
work of secret bank accounts and dummy corporations to 
evade legal restrictions on U.S. arms transfers to the contras 
and Iran. By constructing a separate channel through which 
such transfers could be conducted, the administration made 
a mockery of the notion of congressional consultations on 
arms sales and covert military operations. The resulting 
fiasco has called into question the basic premises of its 
arms-sales and military-assistance policies and has per- 
manently undermined administration credibility. 

While the covert Iran-contra scheme was operating, new 
aboveboard arms deals were proposed in 1986. In all, 55 
major offers, ranging in size from $20 million to $1.1 bil- 
lion, were proposed for congressional review. Two were 
withdrawn or postponed because of congressional opposi- 
tion. Despite significant reductions in the overall level of 
U.S. arms sales, from the record levels of 1982 and 1983 
to $15 billion in 1985 and less than $10 billion in 1986, 
the scope of these weapons offers remains substantial. 

Aside FROM THE ONGOING issues of introducing 
sophisticated arms to the Middle East and extending mili- 
tary aid to the contras, two critical arms supply relation- 
ships are likely to be the focus of continued debate and 
controversy: the rapidly accelerating sale of weapons and 
arms production technology to China and the proposed 
tenew^ of a waiver on nudear-pioliferation-related sanc- 
tions covering aid to Pakistan. 

The arms supply relationship with China has drawn criti- 
cism feom conservatives like former Senator Barry Gold- 
water of Arizona, who have never accepted U.S. detente 
with China, as well as from liberals like Senator William 
Proxmire of Wisconsin who question whether arms sales 
should be the crux of U.S.-Chinese relations. Discussions 
of possible arms sales to China have occurred annually since 
the late 1970s but took the form of concrete offers only 
in the mid-1980s. Commercial sales of U.S. arms to China 
jumped from a token $1 million in 1982 to nearly 523 mil- 
lion in 1984. More important, two weapons technology 
deals were concluded under the Foreign Military Sales pro- 
gram in 1985 and 1986. The first involved $98 million 
worth of equipment and technical data for modernizing 
Chinese factories that produce howitzer shells and other 
ammunition. This was followed by an offer of $550 million 
worth of equipment and technical assistance for updating 
the electronic c^abilities of China's F-8 interceptor ainxaft 
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Beijing's extensive arms shipments to Iran and its role in 
assisdi^ Pakistan's nuclear weapons development efforts 
have sparlwd congressional criticism of expanding military 
cooperation with a nation viewed as an unreliable partner. 
Goldwater's and other conservatives' concerns that the 
United States is abandoning Taiwan seem less plausible in 
light of the $3.5 billion worth of U.S. arms that have been 
transferred to that nation since 1981. Even so, the next 
major proposed sale to China could be challenged by a for- 
midable conservative-liberal coalition. 

Unquestionably the most critical security issue facing 
Congress in the arms transfer area this year, with implica- 
tions for years to come, is the debate over extending the 
waiver of Symington amendment restrictions on aid to Paki- 
stan. Despite administration assurances that Islamabad had 
pledged not to develop nudear weapons when the first six- 
year waiver was passed in 1981, President Mohammad Zia 
ul-Haq recently boasted that Pakistan could build the bomb 
whenever it wished. 

M^or US. arms sales offers, 
fiscal year 1986 



Wue 

($millions) 
$13853 



Courtly Weapons/services offered 

Jordan 40 F-16 fighter aircraft, 300 Side- 

winder air-to^ir missiles, 222 l-Hawk 
air-defense missiles, 72 Stinger mis- 
sile systems witti reloads, 32 Biadl^ 
Rghting Vbhicles, related equipment 

People's Republic 55 integrated avionics system kits; $ 550 



of China 



Saudi Arabia 



Indonesia 



Saudi Arabia 



Rorti^l 



Saudi Arabia 

Netherlands 
Korea 



support, training, installation for 
modernizing 50 interceptor air- 
craft 

Contractor technical services, main- $ 500 
tenance and training in support of 

U.S.-supplied F-15 aircraft 

8 F-16 aircraft with Sidewinder mis- $ 432 
siles, other munitions and support 

equipment 

1,666 Sidewinder missiles, 200 $ 354b 
siinger missiles with 600 spare mis- 
siles, 100 Harpoon missiles 

Three sets Harpoon missile launch- $ 216 
er equipment, three NATO Sea- 
Sparrow missile systems, three Pha- 
lanx close-in weapons systems, 72 
MK 46 torpedoes, other electronic 
and support equipment for ftjrtu- 
guese naval frigate program 

2,263 mmtary trucks, 1389 trailers, $202 

129 ambulances, support, spares 

Multiple Launch Rocket system $ 192 



50 UH-IH helicopters, engines, $ 155 
spares 

•The Jordan cffier was withdrawn due to congressional opposition. 
bThe SUnger missile part of the Saudi oHer was withdrawn. 



Pakistan could stockpile the basic parts and materials for 
up to 20 nuclear weapons during the course of the six years 
<A. the new proposed waiver, according to estimates by 
nudear-proliferation analyst Leonard Spector. The waiver 
would clear the way for a six-year, $4.2 billion military and 
economic aid package that probably will involve sales of 
F-16s and Aiifoome Warning and Control Systems aircraft 
to Pakistan. Administration officials are arguing once again 
that Pakistan deserves the waiver in exchange for its role in 
o£Eering support and sanctuary to die A%han irixls. If ad- 
ministration arguments prevail, the goal of stopping nuclear 
weapons proliferation may become the latest casualty of the 
Reagan Doctrine. 

It remains to be seen whedwr the administration wUl 
moderate the use of arms sales in its foreign policy or if Con- 
gress will move decisively to strengthen its role in controll- 
ing U.S. weapons transfers to foreign governments and 
organizations. A proposal by Representative Mel Levine, 
Democrat of California, Senator Joseph Biden, Democrat 
of Delaware, and the new Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee diairman. Democrat Claiborne Bell of Rhode Island, 
requiring congressional approval of all major arms sales, has 
gained impetus in the wake of the Iran-contra scandal. But 
signs of a change on the administration's part are less pro- 
mising. The Reagan team, in what the New York Times 
described on February 13 as "an effort to repair the damage 
done to its reputation in the Arab world by the Iran affair," 
has rushed to propose a series of new arms deals with Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, and Bahrain, including offers of F-16 f^ter 
planes and missile-carrying helicopters. □ 
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Nuclear power's burdened future 

Although governments of the world's leading nations are reiterating their faith 
in nuclear power, Chernobyl has brought into focus the publics overwhelming 
feeling that the current generation of nuclear technology is simply not working. 



by Christopher Flavin 

The Faustian bargain of nuclear energy has been lost. It 
is high time to leave the path pursued in the use of nuclear 
energy in the past, to develop new alternative and clean 
sources of energy supply and, during the transition period, 
devote all efforts to ensure maximum safety. This is tite 
price to pay to enable life to continue on this planet 

THESE ARE NOT the words of an anrinuclear activist 
but of Peter Jankowitsch, Austria's foreign minister. 
They were spoken not in the heat of an election campaign 
but before the assembled world nuclear establishment at 
a historic meeting of the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy (IAEA), five months after Chernobyl. The leaders were 
shocked. Never before had an important member country, 
in diis case the host of the IAEA, made such an announce- 
ment. The words are those of a politician, but they reflect 
a disillusionment, now widespread in Eurof>e, with the way 
the nuclear enterprise has turned out. 

Chernobyl has brought into sharp focus the tightening 
web of problems that has halted or crippled one nuclear 
program after another: safety, economics, waste disposal, 
security, and simple human blundering. The accident on 
April 26, 1986, may have marked the final breach of trust 
between nudear leaders and their increasingly skeptical 
constituents. The radiologic fallout from Chernobyl was 
severe, but the political fallout is probably more momen- 
tous. A global march away from nuclear power may be 
underway. 

Even before Chernobyl, nuclear power was not a healtlqr 
industry. It has long been plagued by shoddy construction 
practices, iMllion-dollar cost overruns, disinformation cam- 
paigns by government officials, thousands of tons of accu- 
mulating nuclear waste, and frequent malfunctions. Cher- 
nobyl can be compared with a heart attack that struck a 
patient already afflicted with cancer. And in the aftermath 
of Chernobyl, a growing number of poUtical leaders appear 
inclined to disconnect the government-funded life-support 
systems that have kept the industry going so far. 

The experience of nuclear planners during the past decade 
can be summed up in one phrase: lowered expectations. In 
the early 1970s, when nuclear programs were being started, 
many governments had lavish ambitions. In its 1974 annual 

Christopher Flavin is a senior researcher at the Worldwatch Insti- 
tute in Washington, D.C. An expanded version of this article ap- 
peared as Worldwatch Paper 75, Reassessing Nuclear Power: The 
FaUout from Oietnobyl (1987). 



report, the IAEA added up various national plans and pro- 
jected that 4.45 million megawatts of nuclear power would 
be in place by the year 2000— more than 17 times the cur- 
rent nuclear capacity. 

Today, the IAEA projects that the world will have just 
372,000 megawatts of nudear power in 1990 and 505,000 
megawatts in die year 2000— oompaied widi nearly 256,000 
megawatts in 1986. This is almost 90 percent below the 
agency's 1974 projection, and a 45 percent decline from 
the 1980 forecast. Yet even the recent projection is more 
hope than forecast. Worldwatch Institute now estimates that 
there will be 325,000 megawatts of nuclear capacity by 
1990 and 380,000 megawatts by the end of the century. > 

Even die su|^sedly successful French and Japanese nu- 
clear programs are healthy only by the diminished standards 
by which such programs are now measured. Perhaps never 
before has an enteiprise of such magnitude suffered so sud- 
den a turn of fortune. Even optimists now recognize that 
the global nuclear endeavor is in deep trouble. 

De^ite the drastic slowdowns, however, the global nudear 
enterprise is large. As of mid-1986, the world had 366 nu- 
dear power plants in operation, with a generating capadty 
of 255,670 megawatts. These facilities generate about 15 
percent of the world's electricity, ranging from 65 percent 
in France to 31 percent in West Germany, 23 percent in 
Japan, 16 percent in die United States, 10 percent in die 
Soviet Union, and none in most developing nations. Nu- 
dear development is dearly dominated by the most econo- 
mically powerful and tedmologically advanced nadons. The 
United States, France, the Soviet Union, Japan, and yfksit 
Germany have 72 percent of the world's generating capacity 
and set the international nudear pace.' 

The reasons for scaling back nuclear programs are almost 
as diverse as the countries themselves. High costs, slowing 
elearicity demand growth, technical problems, mismanage- 
ment, and political <^^>osition have all had an effect. Yex. 
these various factors actually form a complex web of inter- 
related problems. For example, rising costs usually repre- 
sent some combination of tedmical problems and misman- 
agement, and political opposition often occurs because of 
safety concerns or rising costs. 

The UNITED STATES led the world into the nuclear 
age and now appears to be leading it out. The last year 
a U^. .nudear plant was oideied and not subsequendy can- 
celed was 1974. Meanwhile, orders for 108 reaaors have 
been withdrawn, representing a ampacity oxnparable to all 
U.S. plants now in (^>efation aiKl under constnicticxi. Yex 
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even after adjustment, they indicate a greater than sixfold 
increase over that period. [See figure, page 28.] Industry 
figures show that the cost of electricity from new nuclear 
plants (including fuel and operating expenses) now averages 
at least 12 cents per kilowatt-hour, while new coal plants 
produce at about six cents per kilowatt-hour, and gas-fired 
cogeneration plants at even less/ 

The U.S. utility industry, which in the early years was able 
to sweep these costs under its huge financial rug, finally 
has been overwhelmed by them. The industry is largely 
made up of private companies that must answer to investors 
as well as to state regulators. For many, the cost overruns 
were sufficient to raise prices and damage their financial 
condition. James Cook wrote in a February 11, 1985, article 
in Forbes magazine: 

The failure of the U.S. nuclear power program ranks as 
the largest managerial disaster in business history, a 
disaster on a monumental scale. ... It is a defeat for 
the U.S. consumer and for the competitiveness of U.S. 
industry, for the utilities that undertook the program and 
for the private enterprise system that made it possible. 
Without even recognizing the risks, the U.S. electric 
power industry undertook a commitment bigger than 
the space program or the Vietnam War. 



U.S. nuclear capacity continues to rise as projects started in 
the early 1970s finally enter operation. In 1985 and 1986, 
14 plants were completed and another 19 are scheduled for 
completion in the next three years. After 1989, however, 
only three more nuclear plants are scheduled and these are 
all in jeopardy. U.S. nuclear capacity is likely to peak be- 
tween 1990 and 1992 and will then slowly decline as aging 
plants are decommissioned.^ 

The impending collapse of the U.S. nuclear construction 
business is driven primarily by economic forces. The rate 
of growth in U.S. electricity consumption has fallen from 
7 percent per year in the early 1970s to 1.8 percent since 
1980. While this led to a general scaling back of construc- 
tion, most utility companies cut their nuclear projects first 
and most heavily, sometimes after spending billions on 
construction. 

Orders and cancellations for coal plants have about bal- 
anced since 1980, while 55 nuclear projects were canceled 
and none ordered. The main reason for this discrepancy 
is cost. U.S. nuclear plants that cost less than $200 per 
kilowatt of generating capacity in the early 1970s carried 
price tags of $750 per kilowatt in 1980, $1,900 per kilowatt 
in 1984, and over $3,500 per kilowatt for the 14 reactors 
scheduled for 1987. These figures are not adjusted for in- 
flation and so somewhat exaggerate the cost increases; but 
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The late 1980s may be the last gasp for the U.S. nuclear 
construction industry. Most of the 16 plants scheduled to 
b^in operation during the next two years are, unfortunate- 
ly, economic boondoggles that should have been canceled 
years ago. They are subjea to extensive regulatory hearings 
that will determine how many of their cost overruns are the 
fault of the utility companies and so should be shouldered 
by them rather than by consumers. These last few plants will 
push some utilities to die ec^ of bankruptcy and leave their 
customers with high bills and bitter memories.^ 

Cost increases have plagued nearly all the world's nuclear 
programs, but the increases have not been as large in most 
countries as in the United States. Typically, new European 
and Japanese nuclear plants are built for the equivalent of 
between $1,500 and S2,000 per kilowatt, although some 
in France are less expensive and some in Great Britain and 
West Germany cost far more. The cost of coal is higher in 
Europe and Japan, making it easier to justify expensive nu- 
dear plants. Nonetheless, a late 1986 "^fest German govern- 
ment study found that nuclear power's economic advantages 
have been substantially eroded, leaving it with almost no 
advantage over coal-fired plants, the direct competition.* 

International cost variations stem from differences in 
management practices and regulatory processes. Many U.S. 
nuclear projects ate badly mismanaged, and regidation is 
less consistent than in other nations. Countries such as 
France, which have pursued standardization, have been bet- 
ter able to control costs. But the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the U.S. system is its dominance by private utilities. 
Elsewhere, pubUc authorities ate able to quietly pass on 
the financial burden of nuclear power to the public at large. 
In the United States, nuclear power has failed a market test 
that it does not have to meet elsewhere. 

Curiously, in other nations nuclear power is fail- 
ing a political test instead — a test that Chernobyl has made 
more difficult. Virtually all of the world's nuclear power 
programs have suffered serious setbacks in recent years.^ 

Nuclear trends in West Germany are influenced more 
overtly by pohtical developments than in perhaps any other 
country. Since the mid-1970s that coimtry's nuclear projects 
have frequently been the scene of large and sometimes vio- 
lent demonstrations. West Germany's political system is 
relatively decentralized, with state and local governments 
extensively involved in the nuclear licensing process. Several 
projects have been stopped through a combination of public 
protests and legal interventions. 'Kfksc Germany has, in fact, 
started only two nuclear plants in the past decade, and the 
seven still to be completed include some seriously troubled 
projects. The ^st German government is considering a re- 
processiilg plant, a fiast-breeder reaaor, and a hig^i-level- 
waste disposal site, each of which has been subject to exten- 
sive legal actions and demonstrations. 

Even before Chernobyl, there was little likelihood that 
West German utilities would order additional nuclear plants. 
Now, however, the debate is over when to shut down the 
country's existing plants. The ruling Christian Democratic 
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party wants to wait until the end of the plants' useful lives; 
the Social Democratic party has called for a phaseout in 
10 years; and the Green party, which made major gains in 
the 1987 parliamentary elections, wants to finish the job 
in twa Studies have shown that even a two-year phaseout 
is feasible, although electricity prices would increase slight- 
ly, as would air pollution. The future of the country's nu- 
clear program depends on political developments, but it is 
almost certain that there will be no nuclear expansion dur- 
ing the 1990s, and there may well be a significant decline. 

France's nuclear program is almost unique in having met 
its goals of the early 1970s. The nation already gets two- 
thirds of its electricity from nuclear power and in 1987 has 
more nuclear capacity than the next three largest European 
nuclear programs combined. Like much of the French sys- 
tem, the nuclear program is hi^ly centralized and run by 
state-owned companies. Reactors are built in just six years, 
and neither local goverrunents nor citizen groups have much 
opportunity to impede projects. Socialist President Francois 
Mitterrand came to power in 1981 promising a reevaluation 
of the nuclear program, but soon decided to leave it un- 
touched. Since then, the nuclear program has been nearly 
immune from serious political criticism. Still, the French 
nuclear program faces a self-inflicted crisis: the overarching 
conunitment to nuclear power has led die state utflity, Elec- 
tricite de France (EOF), to order more plants than the coun- 
try needs or can afiotd. EDF now has a debt of $32 billion, 
exceeding that of most developing coiuitries. The president 
of EDF admitted in 1986 that the country will have two to 
four "extra" reactors by 1990, and a French labor union has 
estimated overcapacity in 1990 at 19,000 megawatts— the 
output of all 16 nuclear plants ordered since 1979. 

To justify its nuclear investment, EDF has shut down rela- 
tively new oil- and coal-fired power plants. It also promotes 
electricity consumption through bargain prices, markets 
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power to neighboring countries, and still will have to run 
most nuclear plants at less than half their capacity. Even 
in nuclear France, however, new plant orders have slowed 
from six a year in the late 1970s to one a year today. The 
French nuclear program may turn out to be a costly relative 
of the Concorde supersonic jet— a technological marvel but 
a financial albatross. 

Europe's smaller nuclear programs are also in serious dis- 
array. Italy has faced a combination of technical problems 
and political opposition that for almost a decade has pre- 
vented its nuclear program from getting off the ground. A 
national referendum on nuclear power is now planned in 
Italy, and based on popular c^inion so far it may well call 
for the end of the country's nuclear expansion program. 
The Spanish government canceled three nuclear plants and 
mothballed two others in 1983, representing a lost invest- 
ment of S8 billion. Two more are being finished, but heavy 
reliance on nuclear power is no longer favored by the peo- 
ple or the government of Spain. 

British nuclear expansion has slowed drastically since the 
late 1970s, and the country has spent five years deciding 
wdi ether to abandon domestic reactors in favor of an Amer- 
ican deagn. Although the official report of the lengthy Size- 
well inquiry, released in early 1987, favors further nuclear 
expansion, as does the Conservative government, over- 
whelming opposition bom other political parties and the 
public may yet stop such expansion. Meanwhile, some of 
the country's early reactors will probably have to be de- 
commissioned during the 1990s. In the Netherlands, there 
are only two small nuclear plants in operation, and after 
Chernobyl the government indefinitely postponed plans to 
bufld two more. 

Belgium has seven plants supplying about half the coun- 
try's power, and there is not a vigorous national debate over 
whether to build more. Switzerland has five plants in opera- 
tion, but no more are being built. Two public referenda on 
stopping nuclear expansion were narrowly defeated in 1980 
and 1984. A third is now likely, and recent polls show that 
the public today is strongly against more plants. 

In Finland, four reaaors are operating, but no more are 
under construction. Since Chernobyl, opposition has be- 
come heated, and the government has suspended plans for 
an additional plant. In Sweden, Chernobyl increased public 
pressure on the Social Democratic government to fulfill the 
national policy, established by referendum in 1980, of phas- 
ing out all of the country's nuclear plants by the year 2010. 
In late 1986, a government commission determined that the 
phaseout could be advanced to 1997 and sharp electricity 
price increases avoided if the development of energy alter- 
natives were accelerated. 

Japan's nuclear power program has moved forward slow^ 
but more steadily than most. Beyond the 33 plants that now 
supply 23 percent of the country's electricity, 11 are under 
construction. In 1984, Japan lowered the forecast for its 
nuclear capacity in the year 2000 by 31 percent. Japanese 
utihties are now ordering just two reaaors per year, a rate 
more Hkely to fidl than to increase. Public concern over nu- 



clear safety was heightened by Chernobyl, but it has not 
translated into any effective move to stop nuclear power. 

The nuclear program that is hardest to judge 
is the one most directly affected by the Chernobyl accident. 
Before Chernobyl, the Soviet Union and its East European 
allies had just released their latest nuclear expansion plans, 
which showed the Soviet Union building two-thirds of the 
nuclear capacity planned worldwide between 1990 and 
1995 and boosting its own nuclear output by 300 percent 
during the next eight years.' On April 25 the Soviets an- 
nounced that they were canceling construction of two reac- 
tors scheduled for addition to the Chernobyl station. At 
the same time, they said 11 power stations were under con- 
struction elsewhere, more were planned, and that nuclear 
power output would reach twice die 1985 levels by 1990. 

Despite these bullish projections, the Soviet nuclear pro- 
gram has been beset by problems that predate Chernobyl. 
Numerous reports have appeared of construction mishaps 
and delays, most serious of which are problems at the 
Atommash nuclear manufacturing facility in the Ukraine, 
designed to build equipment for all the Eastern bloc's l^t- 
water reaaors. Reconstruction was required after wet ground 
caused the pardy built plant to beg^ to collapse. It was 
completed five years late and is still not producing at the 
planned capacity. These and other problems have caused 
the Soviet Union to fall short of most of its nuclear goals 
by amounts that are large even by the standards of overly 
ambitious Soviet five-year plans.' 

The chairman of the Soviet State Committee on the Utili- 
zation of Atomic Energy told the IAEA September confer- 
ence that the Chernobyl accident *Svill have no e^ct . . . 
on the further development of nuclear power generating 
capacity in the U.S.S.R." The restart of Chemofayrs adjacent 
reactors and the quick retrofits of others signal a a>mmit- 
ment to get the nuclear program back on track, but to do 
this, the government has been forced to spend unprecedent- 
ed resources on its nuclear program. International prestige 
is at stake, and Soviet officials appear to believe that they 
have no other way to avoid power shortages.'" 

The Soviet Union does not change directions quickly. Re- 
affirmation of its nuclear goals was prediaable, but there 
are reasons for thinking that Chernobyl will cause a reas- 
sessment. None of the seven nuclear plants scheduled to 
begin operation in 1986 actually did. In addition, the Soviet 
public is now concerned about nuclear health and safety 
issues, and the recent tolerance of political dissent means 
that these concerns may be heard. Now that the nuclear 
program is receiving the attention of top Kremlin officials, 
the extent of the problems facing it may become more appa- 
rent, and hardnosed economic judgments could replace the 
unrealistic goals that have driven the program so far. The 
Soviet Union has never been a technological leader, and the 
slowdown in ^R^sstem nuclear programs is Hkely to provoke 
further doubts. 

Before Chernobyl, a Soviet-sponsored nuclear construc- 
tion program was being geared up in Eastern Europe, with 
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no perceptible political opposition. Although East Euro- 
pean states currently have only a few nuclear plants, a short- 
age of domestic energy sources and serious air pollution 
problems had stirred interest in nuclear power. But Cherno- 
byl aroused considerable opposition to nuclear power in 
that area, and in some countries the opposition has become 
vocal. 

Protests in several Yugoslavian republics led the govern- 
ment to put plans for up to eight plants on hold while a 
full review of the country's energy plans is carried out. 
Poland's latest five-year plan includes a 50 percent cut in 
the nuclear budget, signaling a major delay in completing 
that country's first four nuclear plants. East Germai^ and 
Czechoslovakia have so far indicated no change in their 
sizable nuclear programs. At the 1986 meeting of COME- 
CON (the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance), six 
months after Chernobyl, several speeches were made in sup- 
port of nuclear power, but no formal numerical commit- 
ments were issued. 

Nuclear power plants in the Third World have been cut 
back even more drastically than in industrial countries. 
Most began in the 1970s, with the encouragement of fo- 
reign donors, but in recent years many of these projects have 
been plagued by technical problems, delays, and staggering 
cost overruns. Mexico's plans to build up to 20 nuclear 
plants have virtually collapsed. Argentina and Brazil are 
struggling to complete much-delayed and over-budget proj- 
ects begun in the 1970s and have put further plans on hold. 
Brazil's sole operating plant, near Rio de Janeiro, was diut 
down by court order following Chernobyl and work has 
almost stopped at the two plants being built. ' ' The govern- 
ment of India has invested enormous prestige and capital 
in a nuclear program that is now hobbled by major tech- 
nical problems and escalating costs. 

South Korea and Taiwan are the only developing coun- 
tries likely to get more than 10 percent of their electricity 
from nuclear power by the year 2000, and South Korea 
alone appears to be planning significant additional expan- 
sion." Once the great prospea for nuclear companies look- 
ing for export markets, China announced in March 1986 
that its current plan was to build just two plants. It appears 
to have postponed its more ambitious earlier plans in order 
to avoid incurring the large debts that have accompanied 
nuclear programs in Brazil and the Philippines. Nuclear 
power may never have been economically sound for most 
developing nations; today it is clearly a financial disaster. 
For some countries, a speedy end to their nuclear programs 
may be a pmequtsite to resolving their debt crises. 

The world is now in transition from rapid growth 
of nuclear power in the late 1970s and eariy 1980s to very 
slow growth in the 1990s. Between 1981 and 1985, 95,800 
megawatts of nuclear capacity came on line worldwide (ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe), and 86,500 
m^awatts are scheduled for 1986-1990. But just 18,400 
megawatts are scheduled for 1991-1995— a 79 percent de- 
cline in five years. 



In North America and Western Europe, net additions 
during the 1990s will probably be lower than these figures 
indicate and could well be outweighed by cancellations. The 
wild card in international forecasting is the Soviet Union. 
Official Soviet plans call for 40,000 megawatts of new nu- 
clear plants between 1986 and 1990, but even before Cher- 
nobyl it was imlikely that the target would be met. If the 
Soviet nuclear program instead proceeds at its 1985 pace 
of five plants a year, global nuclear capacity could peak 
before the end of the century as the retirement of aging 
plants exceeds new generating capacity. Even that pace may 
not be sustained and the more the Soviet program is set 
back, the sooner the global peak will come. 

Nevertheless, the weight of official policy in many nations 
is still behind nuclear power. The head of the Soviet delega- 
tion to the 1986 IAEA meeting said that *^e exploitation 
of the atom's energy has become a realistic requirement, 
and is preconditioned 1^ interests of human civilization pro- 
gress." ^kst German Chancellor Helmut Kohl told a na- 
tional television audience: "Abandoning nuclear power 
could spell the end of the Federal Republic as an industrial- 
ized nation.** Eneigy Secretary Peter Walker of the United 
Kingdom said: "If we care ai>out the standard of living of 
generations yet to come, we must meet the challenge of the 
nuclear age and not retreat into the irresponsible course 
of leaving our children and grandchildren a world in deep 
and probably irreversible decline."'^ 

The leaders of three of the world's most economically 
powerful nations could hardly state dteir faith in nudear 
power more forcefully. Yet a growing number of national 
leaders take the opposite position. Chernobyl sparked the 
formation of a "non-nuclear dub^ composed of countries 
with the capability and past inclination to rely on nuclear 
power, but which have decided to foigo this source of eneigy. 
Several countries, induding Australia, Denmark, and New 
Zealand, made deliberate decisions in the early 1980s not 
to develop nudear power, and Sweden made plans to phase 
it out. Chernobyl led Austria's government to dedde to dis- 
mantle the country's only reactor at Zwentendorf. Corazon 
Aquino, president of the Philippines, announced soon after 
Chernobyl that the newly completed Bataan nuclear plant 
would be dismantled. Greece's socialist government aban- 
doned plans for that country's first reactor. 

The NON-NUCLEAR CLUB may soon gain some 
new members. Although the ruling government in West Ger- 
many favors nudear power, the opposition Sodal Democratic 
party is pushing to dose the country's plants. The fiituie 
of the nuclear program there will depend on political devel- 
opments, but according to Britain's influential Financial 
Times (January 14, 1987), "^gns arc multiplying that a loi% 
slow German march away from atomic energy may already 
be under way." In Italy, a national referendum is planned 
for this year to dedde the fate of die country's nudear pro- 
gram. Switzerland and Britain appear to be moving slowly 
toward similar dedsion points. 

The further question— what wiU rq>laoe nuclear power— 
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remains largely unaddressed in most countries, although 
some discussion has begun. .Many W»t European countries 
are reevaluating the potential for increasing energy effiden- 
qr and developing alternative energy sources. The yfkst Ger- 
man Greens and Social Democrats think it possible to phase 
out nuclear power in 10 years or less, in part because West 
German generating capacity now outruns demand by some 
20 percent. But in the long run new sources will be neces- 
sary and both West Germany and Greece have reinvigorated 
thdr renevrable energy programs since Chernobyl. The 
Swedish government commission recommending a 10-year 
phaseout also called for increased investment in energy 
alternatives. 

As a practical matter, it is questionable whether countries 
can or should base their power systems on technologies that 
mudi of the public finds objectionable. Modem societies 
are confronted with many controversial issues, but the nu- 
dear endeavor is almost unmatched in the steadily mount- 
ing resistance it feces. In die United States, opposition to 
building nuclear power plants rose from 19 percent in 1975 
to 78 percent (following Chernobyl) in 1986. 

U.S. public opinkm on 

buMIng more nuclear power plants 
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A similar shift appears to have occurred in Europe. Al- 
though Three Mile Island and Chernobyl stirred public 
opinicm, there is more at work here. Simply put, mai^ peo- 
ple believe that nuclear power programs have gone badly 
awry, they do not trust officials to fix the problems, and 
they would rather rely on some other energy source. Public 
opinion now differs profoundly from official policy in many 
countries, and over time these differences may b^gin to tear 
at the nati(»al pditical falmc The political cost of govern- 
ment pro-nudear canq>aigns could well exceed potential 
benefits. 

The extent of opposition to nuclear power may also reflea 
a realization of the ultimate implications of pursuing the 
nuclear path. If the plans laid in the early 1970s were real- 
ized, by the year 2010 several thousand fission reactors 



would be operating, many at the edge of large cities. Hun- 
dreds of breeder reactors would be fueled by plutonium, 
transported along the world's highways and railroads from 
the reprocessing plants where it had been refined. Nudear 
power plants, fuel manufacturing fadlities, and waste sites 
would be as common in 2010 as steel plants are today. With- 
out a major improvement in industry perfcxmance, serious 
nuclear accidents would be regular occurrences in the 
twenty-first century. 

The wOTld's nudear leaders have lost dieir early vision 
but have not found a new one. In the aftermath of Cherno- 
byl, there is an almost overwhelming feeling among the gen- 
eral public that the current generation of nudear technology 
is simply not working. This deep-seated disenchantment 
can only presage a continued decline for nudear power. For 
eneigy, as for all important issues in democratic sodeties, 
tbe final decision must be made, as Albert Einstein put it, 
"in the village square." Eneigy is, at base, a political issue. 
In this context, nuclear power's prospects have never been 
dimmer. 

Chernobyl's true cost remains unknown, but its challenge 
is clear. Nations must set about developing a new energy 
vision, to carry them beyond the divisive, often debilitating, 
struggle that has come to seem inherent in the very word 

"nudear." □ 
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A Soviet expert discusses Chernobyl 




The following is a transcript of an April 1987 interview 
with Valery Legasov, first deputy director of the l.V. Kur- 
chatov Institute of Atomic Energy in Moscow, the leading 
Soviet institute on nuclear power. It was conducted in Mos- 
cow by Nikolai Vikhlyayev, Novosti Press Agency corres- 
pondent, and covered the status of the Chernobyl reactor, 
the health of persons near the reactor during and after the 
1986 explosion, and future plans for the Soviet energy in- 
dustry. Legasov was a member of the scientific team ap- 
pointed to clean up Chernobyl and investigate the causes 
of the accident He headed the Soviet delegation to the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency session on Chernobyl 
in Vienna in August and September 1986. 

Vikhlyayev: What is the overall result of the accident at 
the Chernobyl nuclear power station? Has the accident in- 
fluenced the Soviet program for the development of the nu- 
clear power industry? 

Legasov: A year ago the most serious accident in the 
history of the nuclear power industry occurred. Perhaps this 
is the largest accident in the history of industrial develop- 
ment in general. Its detailed results will be summed up 
much later, when the work aimed at normalizing the sta- 
tion's area and the 30-kilometer zone around it is finished. 
It is only after the completion of this work that concrete 
figures, medical and other statistics, can be given. 

One of the main conclusions is that in our complex world 
studded with powerful technical facilities, almost improba- 
ble events can take place and their consequences turn out 
to be very serious. It has turned out also that a nuclear mis- 
hap brings about huge economic losses and difficulties in 
restoring buildings, industrial facilities, and territories. 

Although the consequences of the Chernobyl disaster are 
very serious — 31 people have perished, over 200 persons 
have acquired radiation sickness — the history of our time 
knows accidents when human losses were greater by many 
orders of magnitude. If we regard the Chernobyl breakdown 
in this respect, it is not the most terrible. But in the size 
of the area affected, the contamination of the environment, 
and economic losses related to the necessity to carry out 
restoration work in very difficult conditions, this, of course, 
is an extremely grave accident. It has called for very close 
attention to safety regulations at other nuclear stations. 

The second result of the accident is the enormous experi- 
ence we have acquired. Before the accident and during the 
first days after it, few people believed that such a disaster 
could be coped with, that people and equipment would 
operate successfully in such extreme conditions. Experience 
has shown that even in the case of such a serious breakdown, 
events are governable; that it is possible to take appropriate 
measures to bring the station and the 30-kilometer zone 




Valery Legasov, first deputy director of the l.V. Kurchatov Institute of Atomic 
Energy: "On the whole, radical changes will not be made, but the safety 
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around it into their current condition. It has become clear 
for us that the situation can be normalized finally with the 
passage of time. If we had been more prepared for an acci- 
dent like this, the efforts exerted for the elimination of its 
consequences would not have been so great. 

As for the influence of the accident on the program for 
the development of the Soviet nuclear power industry, I can 
put it like this: the motives requiring the development of 
the nuclear power industry have not changed. They are 
linked with the geographical distribution of organic fuel 
sources in the east, while industry is mainly concentrated 
in the west of this country. The goal set in the Soviet energy 
program — to raise the capacity of nuclear power stations 
by 400 to 600 percent by the end of this century— will not 
be revised. I think that the realization will be closer to the 
lower target than to the higher one since a number of design 
and technological decisions must be modified for enhancing 
the safety of nuclear power stations. 

The structure of the nuclear power industry will perhaps 
be somewhat changed. Probably, several more powerful nu- 
clear stations that were planned will not be built. Perhaps 
we shall not exceed current plant capacities. We shall take 
into account the lessons of Chernobyl in choosing the con- 
struction sites for new nuclear power stations, which also 
may influence the time factor. On the whole, radical changes 
will not be made, but the safety factor will be a priority. 

What can you say about decontamination work at the 
site of the accident and around the station? Are there zones 
closed to the population and the station's staff? 
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Today the station's area is to a large extent decontamin- 
ated. The greater part of its territory is practically close to 
normal, but there are still contaminated sections where clean- 
up operations are continuing. For instance, such operations 
are now underway around and inside the third generating 
unit. At present, the contamination levels are small as com- 
pared with those observed at the end of April and in May 
of last year. The roads, settlements, and buildings inside 
the 30-kilometer zone have been fully decontaminated, and 
the population has been resettled to some regions within 
the zone. But there are sections in this zone to which people 
will not be allowed to arrive for normal life until much later. 

The entire 30-kilometer zone, with the exception of the 
places where people have already been settled, continues 
to be closed to the population, and the appearance of peo- 
ple there is controlled. At the station itself, the territory 
of the fourth unit continues to be closed. The fourth unit 
and its sarcophagus are open only to operating personnel 
and researchers who are directly involved in observations 
of its condition. 

There are some districts outside the 30-kilometer zone — 
an arbitrary zone that was established during the first days 
after the disaster— which are contaminated by strontium 
and cesium. People live in these districts but they eat food- 
stuffs brought from other regions. They lead quite a nor- 
mal life; they are not exposed to any noticeable exernal 
radiation, but foodstuffs grown in this territory are not rec- 
ommended for use. 

What can you say about the sarcophagus? What is it? 

The sarcophagus around the fourth unit has been built. 
Along its entire perimeter and height the unit is encased 
in concrete. On the top there are sealed pipes and metal 
platings. The capacity of all structures of the sarcophagus 
and the thickness of its walls are enough for guaranteeing 
that radiation from fuel, which has remained inside it, will 
be low both on the walls of the sarcophagus and dozens 
of meters away from it. The state of the sarcophagus, as 
far as the strength of its structures is concerned, is kept 
under constant control. At many points on the sarcophagus, 
control is exercised by piezoelectric transducers (strain 
gauges). Methods for the external observation of the state 
of all structures are also used. 

Under the groundwork of the fourth unit a plate has been 
installed with cooling systems, which so far have not been 
switched on since there was no need for them. Besides, there 
is a large number of points of control over the temperature 
of the air, panels, and walls. This control is exercised on 
a round-the-clock basis. The radiation situation inside the 
sarcophagus is also constantly monitored. For this purpose, 
use is made of gamma-radiation and neutron-flux sensors. 
The content of hydrogen and other components that may 
appear in the air is controlled and the isotopic composition 
of aerosols is monitored. All of these devices form a system 
of diagnostics of the fourth unit. 

During the entire time of observations of the fourth unit, 
no anomalies in its behavior have been detected. The maxi- 
mum temperature does not exceed 120 degrees centigrade. 



Emissions after air purification through filters are very small 
and amount to several millicuries. Maximum permissible 
concentrations for any isotopes are not exceeded, even at 
the point where emissions exit from the buildings, to say 
nothing of the level of a man standing on the ground. 

What is the condition of the exposed people? Have all 
of them been discharged from hospitals? Are the health con- 
ditions of the evacuees checked? 

As far as 1 know, all 200-odd people who have developed 
radiation sickness have left the hospitals. Since the very first 
days after the accident and up to now, the health of evacuees 
from the 30-kilometer zone and of those who continue 
working at the station or in the zone has been checked up. 
All-round diagnosis of the general condition of the people 
is periodically carried out, and the composition of their 
blood is checked. Particular attention is paid to the thyroids 
and lungs. To the best of my knowledge, no anomalies have 
been detected among the evacuees. 

The Chernobyl mishap has cost the Soviet economy dear- 
ly. What is the sum total of the losses? Can you speak in 
more detail about various economic aspects of the losses? 

Direct expenses on the elimination of the consequences 
of the accident are estimated at about 2 billion rubles [about 
$3 billion]. These expenses include sums spent on the erec- 
tion of the sarcophagus, the decontamination of the terri- 
tory, construction of new housing for the evacuees, and 
compensation payments. Today I am not ready to describe 
in detail other economic aspects because it will take some 
time to sum up the work done. 




A May 9, 1986 photograph released by the Soviet news agency TASS 
shows the damage done to Chernobyl reactor 4. (APiWide World Photo) 
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Of course, there are some indirect losses, too. I mean that 
a 1,000-megawatt unit has been ruined and will never be 
returned to the country's economy. Another 1,000-niega- 
watt unit, the third unit, has not yet been restarted. The 
other two units did not generate electric power for several 
months. As a result, during this period of time an acute 
shortage of electricity was felt in some regions. The nor- 
ma! rhythm of work of entire regions was disrupted. Many 
builders and technical facilities were sent to Chernobyl in- 
stead of being used at other planned projects. Some of these 
facilities will be used in the economy again after cleanup 
operations, but some have been lost for good. This incurred 
additional economic dam^, which subsequently will be 
assessed. 

The West believes that the first and second reactors have 
been restarted too hastily. What do you think about tins? 
What is the fate of the third reactor? 

I don't think so. In the first place, all necessary cleanup 
operations of the territory and struaures adjacent to these 
units and inside the building itself have been carried out 
successfully. This made it possible to bring the dose loads 
at the staffs quarters to the normal level. Secondly, the en- 
tire equipment was checked over widiout any haste and the 
performance of both units was carefully tested. Thirdly, 
before restarting both units, measures worked out by scien- 
tists and designers for enhancing security on high-power 
diannel-type reactors were taken. It was only after the im- 
plementation of all these measures that the first and the 
second units were restarted in September and Oaober 1986. 

Since dien both units have been operating normally. Ap- 
propriate safety of the staff and equipment has been in- 
sured. It is also obvious that we need electricity. 

Cleanup operations are now underway without any haste 
at the third unit to bring it into the same state in which 
the first and second units are now. This work is being con- 
duaed carefully, with proper dosimetric control, constant 
repeated assessments of the atuation, and ever more tho- 
rough decontamination efforts. Then the revision of equip- 
ment and the evaluation of its condition will begin. When 
all these operations are over, the fate of the unit will be 
decided. The third unit was amtaminatnd to a greater extent 
than the first two units because it is housed in the same build- 
ing with the ruined fourth unit. Decontamination operations 
are now being performed step by step at the third unit and 
it is hard to give the time of its restarting. The volume of 
decontamination is much larger at the third unit, and the 
latter calls for a much more careful revision of equipment. 
The radiation situation there has been radically improved 
as compared with that after the breakdown. After the ac- 
ddent die omtamtnaticm level readied several loen^ens per 
hour and at some points was even higher. Ibday it is esti- 
mated just at several dozens of milliroentgens per hour. Our 
goal is to reach the level of several milliroentgens per hour. 
Then work will become possible there. On the whole, I can 
state that the situation on the third unit is constantly im- 
proving, both on the unit's roof and inside the building. 



Has the construction of the fifth and sixth reactors begun? 

At the sites where the fifth and sixth units were under 
construction, work has been stopped. I think that later on, 
the decontamination of these construaion sites will be 
started. The decision concerning the continuation of the 
construction of these units will depend on the quality of 
cleanup operations and the on the radiation situation there. 
Now that the decontamination of the third unit is still not 
completed, it is premature to speak about decisions which 
might be taken r^arding the fifth and sixth units. 

It has been announced that the safety of reactors of the 
type used at the Chernobyl station will be increased. How 
much will this cost? Has the implementation of this pro- 
gram begun? Will Western, specifically French and West 
German, companies take part in it? 

The program of enhandng the safety of these reactors 
(high-power channel-type reactors), which has been in the 
main implemented, and additional measures that will sub- 
sequendy be taken for raising the d^ree of fuel enrichment, 
will require several million rubles per reaaor. The exact 
sum will be determined upon the completion of the entire 
work because the designers repeatedly make new modifica- 
tions to increase safety. 

Today the safety of all units of high-power channel-type 
reactors has been greatly increased. 1 think that their safety 
will continue to be enhanced because new devices, methods, 
and ideas will appear. To my knowledge. Western compa- 
nies do not directly participate in deliveries of equipment, 
in designii^ any elements for units, or in training the staffs 
of such reactors— that is, in measures geared toward their 
greater safety. This has not been done and apparendy will 
not be done because such reactors have no analogues in 
the world. 

However, indirea participation through scientific and 
technological contacts with many \6tetem firms and re- 
search organizations has been started. For instance, we can 

cooperate with Western companies in implementing certain 
promising ideas— in checking the necessity of using new 
technical devices at nuclear power stations. Cooperation 
in this sense is welcomed. 

Is the Soviet Union going to raise the issues of safety of 
nuclear power stations intematiomlfy? 

Immediatdy after the Chernobyl accident some problems 
of sa£ety of nuclear power stations on an international scale 
were raised in die televised address by General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev. These concrete Soviet proposals were 
discussed at the IAEA [International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy] special session hdd in Vienna in September 1986. Most 
of them were approved and two major conventions were 
signed— on the transfer of information in case of accidents 
at nudear stations and on motual assistance in case of such 
accidents. Today a number of measures to raise the overall 
safety of nuclear stations are being actively discussed under 
the aegis of the IAEA and within the framework of bilateral 
relations between various owners of nuclear stations. The 
Soviet Union has raised such issues and is implementing 
some proposals through the IAEA and at a bilateral level. □ 
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ore and more Americans 
, are hungering for the kind 
1 of basic human values 
that can hold together families, 
communities, and the nation. 

Our country, which has become 
so rich and powerful, now more 
than ever needs to find its con- 
science. And needed dissent and 
new ideas are coming from reli- 
gious communities around the 
world. 

Despite the media's narrow 
preoccupation with the Christian 
Right, there is another story to be 
told about what's happening in 
the churches today. A story of 
faith on the front lines. A story of 
voices of conscience and courage. 
And a story of spiritually based 
commitments to justice and 
peace. 

Sojourners tells that story. 

Both an independent Christian 
monthly and a community of faith. 
Sojourners was born 15 years ago 
challenging both the war in Viet- 
nam and racism at home. 

Eleven years ago, Sojourners 
published the first investigative 
report describing the plan of 
the Religious Right to take over 
American politics. 

Seven years ago. Sojourners 
helped organize what became 
the Nuclear Weapons Freeze 
Campaign. 

Four years ago, Sojourners 
helped create Witness For Peace, 
which continues to be an impor- 
tant peaceful presence in Nicara- 
gua, challenging the Reagan 
administration's foreign policy 
there. 

Three years ago, Sojourners 
launched the national Pledge of 
Resistance, which has become the 
primary direct action arm of citi- 
zens nonviolently opposing U.S. 
militarism in Central America. 

Two years ago. Sojourners 
exposed the trail of dollars from 
conservative U.S. church groups, 
including Pat Robertson's Christ- 
ian Broadcasting Network, to the 
contras in Nicaragua. 

And today, Sojourners is mobil- 
izing religious opposition to the 
Star Wars scheme and forging 
bonds of reconciliation and soli- 
darity across Cold War battle lines 
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Holes in the U.S. nuclear safety net 

After Three Mile Island, the nuclear industry promised to take up the safety 
initiative where Nuclear Regulatory Commission standards leave off. 
But industry efforts are not made public, and mishaps are still occurring. 



by Daniel Utroska 

AT 1:35 A.M. ON JUNE 9, 1985, one of the pumps 
supplying water to the steam generators at the Davis- 
Besse nuclear plant near Toledo, Ohio unexpectedly switched 
off, triggering a series of events that placed the 860,000- 
kilowatt unit in a dangerously unstable position. Without 
immediate countermeasures, a meltdown would have been 
inevitable. Thirty minutes later, after a dozen major com- 
ponent malfunctions and a series of serious misjudgments 
by reactor operators, the plant was stabilized when water 
was restored to the generators by alternative means. 

The Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) noted in its 
report on the accident that the underlying cause had been 
Toledo Edison Company's "lack of attention to detail in 
the care of plant equipment." The investigating team found 
that Toledo Edison had "a history of performing trouble- 
shooting, maintenance and testing of equipment, and of 
evaluating operating experience ... in a superficial man- 
ner and, as a result, the root causes of problems are not 
always found and corrected." Toledo Edison ultimately paid 
$450,000 in fines, half of the $900,000 the NRC initially 
levied. The NRC staff mitigated the penalty because it be- 
lieved Toledo Edison had been "aggressive" in pursuing ap- 
propriate corrective action after the accident." 

Edward J. Markey, chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Energy Conservation and Power, the congressional nu- 
clear oversight committee, called the Davis-Besse accident 
"one of the most serious nuclear mishaps since the 1979 
accident at Three Mile Island." The case is an example of 
how nuclear plant accidents with potentially devastating 
consequences can occur despite safety review programs es- 
tablished by the NRC, the nuclear industry as a whole, and 
individual nuclear utilities. 

Contrary to popular perception, the NRC has neither the 
authority nor the resources to comprehensively regulate the 
nuclear power industry: it cannot check and monitor every 
nuclear plant in detail to assure reasonable reactor safety. 
This is widely understood within the power industry. After 
the Three Mile Island accident, the nuclear industry formed 
a group called the Institute of Nuclear Power Operations 
(INPO), based in Atlanta, Georgia. Its self-proclaimed man- 
date is to pick up the safety initiative where NRC regula- 
tions and reviews leave off; to make sure that each nuclear 
plant in the United States goes beyond compliance with 

Daniel Utroska, formerly associate editor at Nuclear News and 
Electric Light & Power magazines, is a freelance journalist special- 
izing in energy and the environment. 
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minimum regulations and achieves "excellence" in safe and 
efficient performance. 

INPO's 1986 budget was $44 million, paid to the insti- 
tute by electricity ratepayers via the nuclear utilities. Among 
other things, the money funds INPO's development of nu- 
clear plant operating criteria and pays for plant inspections 
to determine if the standards are being met. 

INPO has deliberately maintained a low profile. "INPO 
does not become involved in public or media activities on 
behalf of the industry or in the role of promoting the nu- 
clear power option," the oi^anization's formal institutional 
plan declares. A key aspect of INPO's public noninvolve- 
ment is keeping to itself and its members the results of its 
nuclear plant safety evaluations. Although consumers fund 
INPO activities and have a stake in nuclear plant safety, 
the press and the public are denied access to INPO safety 
investigation reports. 
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INFO also seeks to maintain distance finom the NRC. A 

1985 memorandum of agreement between the two organi- 
zations sets out certain relationships between the NRC's 
regulatory requirements and INPO's voluntary industry 
safety initiatives. In essence, while INPO agrees to disclose 
to the NRC all of its safety findings, exacdy what it discloses 
and when are subjectively determined and conditional, re- 
quiring "only the parties' best efforts and a reasonable 
degree of care." 

Another concern of some nuclear officials and critics is 
that since the memorandum was signed, efforts to eliminate 
duplication have meant that INPO has taken over some ini- 
tiatives that before were the sole responsibility of the NRC, 
and sa£ety appears to have been compromised. 

The NRC STILL RETAINS the authority to shut down 
a nudear plant if it is judged unsafe, however, and the agency 
came down fast and hard on Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany last March when it discovered that nuclear control- 
room operators were sleeping on the job at Unit One of 
the company's Peach Bottom plant. In its order shutting 
down the plant, the NRC said that the problem "was perva- 
sive and has been occurring for some time, and that shift 
supervisors had knowledge of this situation. . . . Sleeping 
while on duty in the control room demonstrates a total dis- 
regard for performing licensed duties and a lack of appre- 
ciation for what diese duties entail." 

The NRC action at Peach Bottom may represent a new 
s^ulatory toughness, a greater willingness to impose severe 
sancticms in circumstances short of an accident. In congres- 
sional hearings in Oaober 1985 on the Davis-Besse accident, 
NRC officials admitted that the agency had been reluctant 
to impose strong sanctions without a precipitating event 
but said that they would be quicker to act in the future. 
The Peach Bottom action seems consistent with that resolve. 

Yet, despite the NRCs unquestionable omtribution to 
nuclear safety in the United States, agency regulations and 
enforcement constitute only minimum safety activities and 
fall far short of covering the industry. Most people are un- 
aware that the nuclear industry and individual electric util- 
ities have primary, first-Une responsibility for safety. 

There is litde debate about diis within die industry, espe- 
cially since Three Mile Island, and nuclear advocates re- 
gularly pay lip service to the notion. "In terms of safety, 
die industry folly accepts and supports the NRCs role in 
setting and enforcing regulatory requirements," INPO Vice 
President William R Conway told an industry nuclear safety 
conference in January. "However, it is the industry's belief 
that a higher standard is necessary; and that of excellence 
in operations is possible only through self-initiated pro- 
grams for improvement." 

A similar statement comes from the NRC side, from its 
Advisory Committee on Reactor Safeguards, a group of 
engineering professors, science researchers, and former 
nudear plant operators: "[The NRC] has develqied a regu- 
latory system that is so comprehensive, and frequently so 
prescriptive, that both the NRC and many of the operating 



utilities have come to believe, or act as though they believe, 

that compliance with the regulations is itself sufficient to 
assure safety," the committee said in a public statement. 
The assimiprion that regulations and safety are synony- 
mous may be dangerous and should be reexamined."^ 

Thus, both groups are saying that even if nudear utilities 
faithfully implement NRC regulations, the plants are not 
necessarily safe. This is because NRC regulations are not, 
in all cases, precisely defined. The regulations are general 
and they must be applied to customized nudear plant de- 
signs. The NRC and the utility concerned bridge the gap 
between the regulations and conditions under which the 
plant may be licensed by negotiating informal specification 
documents. These are not, strictly speaking, requirements.^ 
In this often hazy gap, electric utilities' voluntary commit- 
ment to safety becomes crucial. 

Still, in numerous cases where the regulations apply 
broadly and explicitly— where there is no gap — utilities fail 
to meet even these minimum standards, as Peach Bottom 
and other NRC-imposed sanctions dearly show. But count- 
ing the public penalties does not reveal the magnitude of 
utility regulatory infraaions, because NRC inspections are 
part of an audit program that only samples licensee activi- 
ties and nuclear plant systems. 

In the Davis-Besse case, the agency knew of earlier infrac- 
tions and safety defidendes at the plant, but despite the 
"increased attention"'' given to that unit, the agency was 
unable or unwilling to bring the full force of its authority 
to bear in time prevent a seri<Mis acddent. For its part, 
Ibledo Edison certainly had not tried to enhance safety, 
according to the NRC's accident report: "Equipment prob- 
lems were not aggressively addressed and resolved beyond 
compliance with NRC regulatory requirements." Davis- 
Besse thus fell through the net of institutionalized scrutiny 
set up to protect the health and safety of the public. 

While the NRC concedes that it could have been tougher 
in regulating Toledo Edison, the agency cannot be held 
legally accountable for such an accident. This was demon- 
strated after the Three Mile Island acddent in March 1979, 
when General Public Utilities (GPU), the parent company 
of Metropolitan Edison Company, owner of Three Mile 
Island, sued the NRC for $4 billion. GPU charged diat die 
NRC knew about a September 1977 loss-of-coolant acci- 
dent— coinddentally at the Davis-Besse plant— that dosely 
paralleled the Three Mile Island acddent, but failed to dis- 
seminate that information so that corrective measures could 
be taken. GPU further charged that the NRC knew about 
faulty equipment at Davis-Besse and was therefore negli- 
gent in approving Three Mile Island construction plans that 
included the same equipment. 

The suit was ultimately thrown out by the Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and the U.S. Supreme Court refosed to 
hear the case. The appeals court determined that Congress 
had given independent agencies, induding the NRC, broad 
discretion in cmiducting thdr regulatory activities, and 
that the Congress had exempted these discretionary func- 
tions from legal aaion in order to prevent judidal second- 
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Steam escapes from the giant celling tower at the Davis-Besse nuclear plant 
near Toledo, Ohio. The problems at Davis-Besse are not unusual in an in- 
dustry that takes pride in self-regulation, courtesy Toledo Edison 



guessing. Although the appeals court noted that the com- 
mission's judgment may have been ill-advised, this did not 
change the fact that the scope of the agency's investigation 
was solely a matter of its discretion. "If a government 
employee performing a discretionary function acts negli- 
gently, the exemption [from legal aaion] remains applicable 
even though the aaivity constitutes an abuse of discretion," 
the court said. 

Thus, the NRC apparently cannot be held liable for its 
regulatory actions or inactions. This fact, coupled with the 
duty to set only minimum safety standards, demonstrates 
that the agency's role in reaaor safety is clearly subordinate 
to that of the nuclear utilities. 

Yet voluntary utility safety initiatives are also 
outside the realm of public accountability. INPO is the nu- 
clear industry's institutional response to the need to encour- 
age and monitor reactor safety. Established "to promote 
high standards of safety and reliability in the operation of 
the nation's nuclear elearic generating plants," INPO evalu- 
ates operating nuclear plants, analyzes nuclear plant "events," 
and disseminates such information among nuclear utilities. 

The institute looks at such elements as organization and 
administration, plant operations, equipment maintenance, 
and technical support. Investigators also try to assess corpo- 
rate functions, examining such items as licensing and regula- 
tory matters, document control, human resources, quality 
assurance, radiological protection, and emergency prepared- 
ness. Each plant is evaluated about every 15 months. INPO 
so far has conducted at least five rounds of evaluations for 
most nuclear plants. 

INPO screens "events" that have safety implications and 
says it investigates them thoroughly. "Significant operating 
event reports" (SOERs) are said to cover incidents involving 
loss of coolant, the inability to shut down the reaaor, or ex- 
tensive release of fission products to the environment.^ While 



INPO is under no statutory requirement to report these events 
to the NRC, the 1985 memorandum of agreement states that 
the institute will provide the NRC with timely listings of sig- 
nificant events identified by its screening processes. 

The NRC can hardly be expeaed to relish INPO's efforts 
to pick up significant safety events that the agency might 
have missed. In any case, the significant operating event 
reports submitted to the NRC by INPO have yet to identify 
an important safety problem of which the NRC was not 
already aware, according to C.J. Heltemes, the NRC offi- 
cial in charge of reviewing the reports. "If there were a safety 
concern, [an NRC] bulletin would have hit the streets before 
the SOER was received," he said. An NRC bulletin is a high- 
priority communication to utilities, informing them of a 
problem and mandating corrective actions and a reply. Hel- 
temes adds that INPO's reports typically do not address 
safety concerns in a specific plant but deal with more gen- 
eral considerations that should be addressed by all utilities 
and include recommendations for corrective measures. 

Despite its comprehensive and repeated inspections, how- 
ever, INPO was unable to prevent the 1985 Davis-Besse ac- 
cident. The NRC had criticized the Toledo Edison manage- 
ment as far back as 1984 for failing to address certain safety 
issues at the plant, and as a result the utility had been 
slapped with a $90,000 civil penalty before the accident.* 
If the NRC knew about these inadequacies, and the public 
had access to this information through the NRC, why didn't 
INPO know of them as well and bring the weight of its 
organization to bear on Edison management? James J. 
O'Connor, chairman of the industry's Utility Nuclear Power 
Oversight Committee, says simply that the INPO evalua- 
tion process is not foolproof. He added in a recent inter- 
view that he did not know what INPO had recommended 
before the accident. 

But the Davis-Besse accident, and others at Rancho Seco 
and San Onofre in California, as well as regulatory infrac- 
tions such as the sleeping operators at Peach Bottom — all 
occurring after numerous INPO plant evaluations had taken 
place — suggest either that INPO is ineffective in identifying 
the industry's poorer performers or that it knows who they 
are but will not or cannot exert sufficient pressure to bring 
them into line. INPO says that it can suspend a utility from 
membership if the utility balks at implementing a technical 
improvement. But suspension has not yet been invoked; 
"strong and serious discussions" have been enough, INPO 
says, to get utilities to follow safety recommendations. 

At a press conference last August 14, the Utility Nuclear 
Power Oversight Committee admitted that there were indeed 
"unsatisfaaory performers" and recommended that INPO 
identify by name those plants in the highest and lowest 
evaluation categories. The action was seen as a message 
to its members that if internal sanctions were insufficient 
to bring about needed safety improvements, the organiza- 
tion was willing to go public. 

But the INPO board of direaors has since backed away 
from that threat, according to O'Connor, who says that 
identifying unsatisfactory performers "would inhibit the 
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candor and openness of INPO." That is, if those in the 
lowest perfonnance category thought they would be identi- 
fied, they wtMild be much less candid with INPO evaluators 
about the problems at their plants, and the chance to im- 
prove safety would be lost. Nevertheless, the faa that INPO 
seriously contemplated such aaion suggests that there are 
limits to the institute's ability to force plants to cotrea criti- 
cal safety deficiencies. 

A related issue is whether INPO's evaluation reports 
should be made public O'CoiuKMr, wHho is also chainnan 
and president of Commonwealth Edison Company in Illi- 
nois, the largest investor-owned nuclear utility in the coun- 
try, said diat if the reports were to be released diey would 
have to be written in terms the public could understand, 
and this would diminish their usefulness in communicating 
complex tedinical information to nudear plant personnel. 

don't diink it is fair to write for a public audience," 
O'Connor said. "It would take far, iat mote efort and pos- 
sibly be far less meaningful." 

Further, INPO asserts that any effort to demonstrate to 
the public the effectiveness of its safety review process is 
equivalent to assuming a nuclear advocacy role, and it 
wants to stay dear of diis. INPO has never tooted its own 
horn," O'Connor said. He contends that the organization 
has improved nudear safety since it began operation in 
1979, and since that time has always been moxc mtetcsicd 
"in substance than in form." 

Moreover, INPO officials fear that the evaluation rqptxts, 
if made public, would be exploited by nudear critics. They 
prefer to withhold reports and suffier public slxptidsm 
about INPO's efiectiveness. 

Ihdhndual utilities are free to lelease die evahiatfon lepotis 
and on some occasions have dme sa But Toledo Edison has 
refused to release its reports on Davis-Besse. The utility 
daims that INPO felt free to indude in these reports candid 
(riant assessment findings only because it was assumed that 
tlie contents would not find their way into the morning 
newspaper. "It has been our policy to honor that," a com- 
pany spokesman said. 

NRC commissioner James Asselstine, who often assumes 
positions on safety issues coimter to those of industry and 
his fellow commissioners, goes along widi the industry on 
this issue. "There is a value in INPO's process," he said in 
an interview, "and we ought not to interfere with this by 
rdeasing their reports." 

Although Asselstine thinks public pressure is important, 
he holds that the NRC, through its own processes, can bring 
about the needed public influence. In response to a congres- 
sional request, the NRC last year compiled its own ad hoc 
list of the best and the worst nuclear plants in the United 
States, and according to Asselstine this compilation effort 
is now being formalized. The lists are to be revised each 
quarter and if released to the public will spotlight the poorer 
performers. The commissioner notes that while he does not 
now sui^KMrt public disdosuse ctf INPO evaluaticm reports, 
he does believe diat INPO should identify unsatis£BCtoty 
performers. 



Although the public does not have access to INPO's eval- 
uation reports, the NRC does— provided the reports them- 
selves are never actually turned over to the commission. If 
the NRC were to take possession of the reports, it would 
be obliged, under the Freedom of Information Act, to turn 
them over to reporters and members of the pubUc who re- 
quest them. Therefore, NRC personnel travel either to 
INPO headquarters in Atlanta or to individual utilities to 
review the reports. 

Congressman Markey sees this sort of cooperation as a 
conspiracy: "Nuclear power in the U.S. is . . . subject to 
polides of pubUc exdusion and conspiratorial silence, as 
evidenced by industry's decision to keep its reports of safety 
problems secret, and the NRC's decision to abide by indus- 
try's wishes," he thundered in opening remarks to a reactor 
safety hearing last summer. 

Although the NRC/INPO memorandum of agree- 
ment sets out areas of cooperation between the two oigani- 
zatiotis, in a number of key areas INPO seeks die same arms- 
length distance from the NRC that it now has with the pub- 
lic. "Entanglement of NRC activities and INPO programs 
diverts INPO and NRC from their respective missions," 
INPO asserts in its institutional plan. 

INPO correcdy views NRC regulations as objectively de- 
termined conditions necessary for a utility operating Uoense, 
but sees its own criteria as broad, subjective standards in 
the areas of utility construction and operation: INPO nu- 
clear plant evaluations stress assistance to nuclear utilities 
in meeting certain performance goals. "It is because of these 
differences diat INPO and its members condude there diodd 
be a clear separation between INPO evaluations and NRC 
inspections," the institute contends. 

But Commissioner Asselstine says that when INPO sets 
criteria in certain areas, as a basis for its evaluations, the 
institute, in effect, is telling the NRC, "Leave these things 
to us," and the agency is expeaed to defer to INPO on items 
that mi^ odierwise be regulatory mandates. AooonKi^ to 
Asselstine there are demonstrated weaknesses throughout 
the industry in the areas of human performance, preventive 
maintenance, equipment relialnlity, and utility manage- 
ment, because there are few, if any, regulatory requirements 
in these areas. Assdstine believes that federal standards ate 
needed so that enforcement actions can be taken. 

For its part, INPO is making sure that NRC regulations 
remain minimal. And in some cases the institute may even 
have compromised safety througjh its industry initiatives. 
According to Assdstine, the NRC was well on its way to 
developing a drug testing program for nuclear workers. But 
before the program could be codified in agency regulations, 
the industry adopted its own voluntary standard. In re- 
sponse, the NRC backed away from its regulatory effort 
and instead issued a "poUcy statement" on the matter. This 
policy statement is not enCoroeable, Assdstine says, and 
what exists now is a loose, broad liodgepodge" of drug 
testing criteria. 
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Apart from the collective approach to safety, 
each elearic utility is expected to take safety initiatives be- 
yond minimum regulatory requirements. But the escalating 
costs of nudear plant operation and the utility company's 
need to show a profit discourage voluntary expenditures 
for safety purposes. 

Average annual nudear industry operation and mainten- 
ance costs, correaed for inflation and industry growth, have 
risen from about $14.80 per kilowatt in 1970 to about 
$58.40 per kilowatt in 1985. These costs may be expected 
to reach $86 per kilowatt by 1995.^ Aging equipment, in- 
creased radiation levels, greater than antidpated outage 
rates, and other unforeseen problems contribute to these 
cost increases. 

Capital additions, the costs electric utilities are required 
to spend on their nuclear plants after they are completed 
and are operating, are also rising dramatically. In real terms 
they increased from about S4.40 per kilowatt in 1970 to 
about S24.20 per kilowatt in 1985 and are expected to reach 
$51 per kilowatt by 1995. Steam generator problems at pres- 
surized-water reactors and the emerging problem of reacMr 
vessel embrittlement are examples of unanticipated prob- 
lems that require large expenditures during the operating 
li£e of nuclear fadlities. 

These costs provide strong reasons for nudear utilities 
to resist plant modifications in all but the most egregiously 
dangerous situations. On top of this, public service commis- 
sions around the country are scrutinizing utility expendi- 
tures closely, feeling pressure from politicians and ratepayers 
to lower electridty costs. Sometimes commissions require 
the most convincing evidence that plant retrofits and tefat- 
bishings are actually needed. In addition, some commis- 
sions are imposing economic penalties on utilities if certain 
standards of efficiency are not achieved. Both developments 
have serious implications for reactor safety. 

Nuclear performance incentive plans, sometimes involv- 
ing millions of dollars to the utility, are now applicable to 
die construction or operation of 41 reactors in 16 states. 
The danger is that construaion or maintenance work may 
be hurried and operating standards may be compromised 
for economic reasons. Former NRC commissioner Victor 
Gilinsky has said of sudi plans: "Utility resistance to spend- 
ing additional money on NRC's safety suggestions is already 
fairly strong, and one ought not to be adding to that, cer- 
tainly not without a great deal of thought." 

Gilinsky, now a private eneigy consultant, acknowledged 
that nuclear power is a "dangerous technology that takes 
dedicated care to keep it within safe bounds." He warned 
about upsetting the Plicate safety balances that have been 
struck over the years: "We need to be very careful about alter- 
ing a utility's incentives to install additional safety equip- 
ment if they feel the need for it. The conditions diat make 
for nuclear safety remain a subtle matter, subjea to the judg- 
ment of technical experts. As in all such situations, small 
di£EcmK» in styfe of dedsioamakimg can lead to large differ- 



ences in performance, and possibly to laige consequences."* 

The consequences are indeed large. A July 1986 

General Accounting Office report estimates off-site costs of 
a catastrophic nudear plant acddent as ranging from $300 
million to $15 billion. Sudi an acddent would involve exten- 
sive core damage, failure of all safety features, and a massive 
early breach of the reactor contaiiunent Estimates for an 
acddent involving similar conditions but allowing for some 
cqxtable safety systems and a delayed breach of the contain- 
ment would be less: from $5 million to $220 million. The 
human suffering would be incalculable. 

The ultimate question is whether the nuclear power in- 
dustry generally and individual utilities in particular are 
willing and able to scrutinize, identify, and remedy anything 
diat could reasonably lead to an acddent. INPO has diis re- 
sponsibility and wants to be taken seriously when it says, as 
did Vice President Conway in January: "We owe the public 
our very best effort to achieve nudear plant safety and reli- 
ability, for it is the public to which we are all accountable." 
Yet the institute has an unconventional sense of accounta- 
bility, believing that it can be publidy accountable while 
maintaining an independent posture and keeping utility in- 
teraaions private. 

As Gilinsky observes, speaking of utility responsibility 
for nudear safety: "We have little choice but to put our- 
selves in the hands of the technical experts and ... to [have 
these] experts cross-check the work of other professionals 
in the field." By refusing to release its evaluation reports 
to the press and the public, INPO effectively prohibits inde- 
pendent expert evaluation. This raises questions of INPO 
competence and effectiveness. 

Since the public pays for all INPO activities, responsibili- 
ty for demanding accountabihty rests, ultimately, with the 
public's representatives: consumer groups, public utility 
commissions, and the press. Greater accountability may 
well enhance reactor safety. Today, however, according to 
Commissioner Asselstine, The bottom line is that, given 
the present level of safety ... we can expect to see a core 
meltdown acddent within the next 20 years, and it is possi- 
ble that such an acddent could result in off-sire releases 
of radiation which are as large as, or larger than, the re- 
leases estimated to have occurred at Chernobyl." □ 

1. U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission, "Order Imposiiig Civil Mone- 
ury Ftoaldes," Docket Na 50-346 (Feb. 12, 1987}. 

2. "ACRS Suggestions for an NRC Long-Rai^ PUn," NRC press idease 
86-146 (Oct. 23, 1986), ^ IL 

3. See, for example, Victor Gifindcy', remarks at the Nuclear Power Plant 
Satiety and Reliability Seminar, Valley Forge, Pa., Jan. 23, 1987. 

4. James M. Taylor, director, NRC Office of Inspection and Enforce- 
ment, to John Williamson, chairman and chief executive officer, Ibledo 
Edison Company, Dec. 13, 1985. 

5. Zack Pate, president and chief executive officer. Institute of Nuclear 
Power Operations, testimony before tlie U.S. Senate Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee, 99di Cong., 2d sess. (June 19, 1986). 

6. liqrlor, op. at. 

7. Estimates are from ESRG, a Boston-based lesearch firm specializing 
in eneigy issues. 

8. Gilinsky, op. cit. 
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New Zealand paying for nuclear ban 

The United States has placed nuclear theology above friendship and has sought to 
punish New Zealand for its antinuclear stand, as a lesson to more strategically 
important countries that might be considering similar actions. 



by Kevin P. Clements 

NEW ZEALAND'S antinuclear stance represents one 
small country's unilateral e^rt to stimulate more 
rapid progress on bilateral and multilateral disarmament 
negotiations and wean the superpowers from their depen- 
dence on nuclear weapons. But the overall costs and benefits 
of its policy, declared in 1984, are difficult to assess. Sym- 
bolically, the country's willingness to stand up to the United 
States and odier nuclear powers has had a heartening effect 
on the antinuclear movement throughout the world. At the 
same time, New Zealand has been under considerable pres- 
sure, particularly from the United States, and the reper- 
cussions are being felt intemaUy. 

Among the major consequences of New Zealand's uni- 
lateral antinuclear stance are the following: 

• The ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand, United States) 
relationship is no longer operational between Washington 
and Wellington because the United States cannot adjust to 
die idea of an unequivocally non-nuclear ally. 

• New Zealand's bilateral defense relationship with 
AustraUa has improved, and non-nuclear and nonmilitary 
approadies to security in the South Pacific are getting more 
attention. There are, in effect, now two ANZUS links- 
one between Australia and the United States and one be- 
tween Australia and New Zealand. This puts Australia in 
a potentially strong baigainii^ position with respect to 
Wellington and Washington. 

• New Zealand has refrained from translating its inter- 
national antinuclear profile into specific new disarmament 
initiatives. This may be because, as critics suggest, advo- 
cating arms control and disarmament during the currently 
strained period of relations widi the United States would 
be largely ineffective. New Zealand's isolation might be 
viewed as a lesson to countries considering the nuclear-free 
road in what a superpower can do to a dissident ally. 

• Although Wellington is generally unwilling to export 
antinuclearism, the New Zealand antinuclear stance is serv- 
ing as a model for other cotmtries. The recent military coup 
in Fiji, however, suggests that non-nuclear policies continue 
to challenge the status quo and arouse strong antagonism 
finnn tbe nuclear powers, eq)ectally France and the United 
States. 

Because of new Zealand's dose relationship 

KeumF. Gemenis is a senior tecturer ht socmhgy at die Umversity 

of Canterbury in Christchurch, New Zealand, and coauthor of 
Defence and Security: What New Zealanders Want (1986). 



with the United States, the Labour party believed that it 

would be possible to get Washington to respect the govern- 
ment's antinuclear desires and still remain in a fully opera- 
tional alliance. In 1983, for example, the Labour party (then 
in opposition) discussed ways to place antinuclear condi- 
tions over relations with the United States. The party opted 
for a review of the ANZUS relation^ip coupled with a ban 
on nuclear-armed and -propelled warships and the urgent 
promotion of a South Pacific nudear-weiqpons-ftee zone. 

The former opposition leader, Bill Rowling (now New 
Zealand ambassador to Washington), argued in a 1983 
memo: "It is most unlikely that the United States would 
end ANZUS as a result of Labour implementing its anti- 
nuclear policies. The United States would not want to be 
seen bullying a small ally on the sensitive nuclear issue." 
But the United States placed greater priority on its nuclear 
theology than on relationships with friends and sought to 
punish New Zealand as an objea lesscm to other strategical- 

When small allies 
S9L like New Zealand 

challenge U.S. interests, 
n retribution is swift. 

ly moK in^xjrtant countries that might wish to impose sudi 
conditions on their relations with the United States. 

Wellington's non-nuclear stance strikes at the heart of 
U.S. strategic interests. In addition to worrying about the 
substance of the New Zealand objection, Washington was 
also worried by the method New Zealand used t6 declare 
its nuclear independence. The United States believes that 
allies should not take unilateral action on important stra- 
tegic or economic questions but should sit down together, 
establish long-term objectives, and n^otiate. New Zealand's 
swift action upset the United States because it was not con- 
sulted about the antinudear stance nor given time to adjust 
to New Zealand's intentions. There is an dement of blatant 
hypocrisy in this position, however, because the United 
States does not have a good record of consulting with allies 
on key questions eidier. During the Vietnam Wsc, for exam- 
ple, although New Zealand and Australia dispatched small 
numbers of troops to join the United States as a mark of 
alliance solidarity, they were not consulted before key stra- 
tegic or tactical decisions were made, such as bombing die 
North or invading Cambodia. 

This is a privilege of being a superpower. Few states indi- 
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vidually or in combination are in a position to exert deter- 
minate influence over either superpower. Relationships with 
them are inherently asymmetrical. When smaller allies, like 
New Zealand, appear to challenge U.S. interests, retribution 
is swift. Various U.S. members of Congress, for example, 



have called for trade sanctions against New Zealand. While 
these have not come about, they represent additional levers 
to use against more independent foreign policy directions. 

In the broader diplomatic arena, actions that offend an- 
other country also compel the outside world to pay close 
attention to the domestic political processes of the offender. 
In 1986, for example, when New Zealand Prime Minister 
David Lange delivered a hard-hitting antinuclear speech to 
the Auckland regional Labour party conference, the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs came under strong diplomatic pressure 
from both the U.S. and West German representatives to 
Wellington. They privately informed the ministry that they 
would have to issue strong diplomatic protests— there was 
even indication they would withdraw ambassadors— if Lange 
delivered a similar speech at the May 1986 world congress 
in Cologne of International Physicians for the Prevention 
of Nuclear War. 

Lange's speech in Cologne disappointed many of the dele- 
gates because it indicated that New Zealand's antinuclear 
stance was not for export and was possible only because 
of New Zealand's benign strategic environment. Paradoxi- 
cally, therefore, an act of independence might generate in- 
creased external interest in, and therefore constraint on, 
domestic political affairs. 

Because Wellington cannot bridge the gap be- 
tween the U.S. insistence on its right to neither 
confirm nor deny the presence of nuclear weap- 
ons on its ships and aircraft and New Zealand's 
equally strong insistence that it not be deceived 
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on this question, the Labour government has spelled out 
some new directions in the 1987 New Zealand defense le- 
vkw. This review underlines die govenunent's commitment 
to exdude nuclear weapons fixMn New Zealand and fonnu- 
lates defense objeaives primarily in terms of a domestic 
strategy buttressed with enhanced security relationships 
with the South Pacific and Australia. It underlines the value 
of New Zealand's continuing membership in ANZUS and 
the government's support for Western interests. 

Since the United States suspended security obligations 
to New Zealand— a cause for some rejoicing in sections 
of the peace movement but a source of concern to the gov- 
ernment— ^^dlington's link with Australia is in faa the only 
operational relationship enhandi^ New Ziealand's defense. 
The Australian government, under pressure from Washing- 
ton, initially tried to change New Zealand's antinuclear 
stance, but since January 1985 it has maintained two AN- 
ZUS defense relationships, one widi the United States and 
the other with New Zealand. 

While this has not been easy for Canberra and would 
almost certainly be more difficult if a conservative party 
gained office in Australia, it has meant that New Zealanders 
who want some form of conventional collective security ar- 
rangement are relatively happy. Although most who want 
a clear non-nuclear defense are satisfied with the Australia- 
New Zealand link, some feel a little uncomfortable about 
implicit support for U.S. nuclear strategy as demonstrated 
by the presence of U.S. bases in Australia. 

The united states currendy is biding its time 
regarding New Zealand, ^shington undoubtedly hopes 
that the National party, which is conservative, will beat 
Labour in the election later this year, although recent polls 
favor the government. For while the National party has not 
indicated exactly where it would stand on port calls by 
nuclear-armed ships, it has indicated it would respect the 
neither-confirm-nor-deny policy and would restore the 
ANZUS relationship widi die United States. 

In the meantime, the United States Information Service 
has raised its profile in the country. The number of visit- 
ing U.S. government representatives, academics, and jour- 
nalists has soared since Labour took power. Some sections 
of New Zealand's peace movement view these activities with 
concern because of U.S. interventions in other parts of the 
world. Others see these contacts as an opportunity to pre- 
sent New Zealand's case to key opinion letters, hoping that 
sooner radier dian later Washington will acknowledge the 
benefits of havii^ an unequivocally non-nuclear ally and 
start reducing its own dependence on nuclear deterrence 
or its pursuit of an effective first-strike capability. 

Yet public opinion in New Zealand remains overwhelm- 
ingly antinuclear. Ninety-two percent of the population 
opposes stationing nuclear weapons in New Zealand; 75 
percent of the population opposes the r^t of any nation 
to test unarmed missiles in the Pacific; and nearly 70 per- 
cent wishes to maintain a ban on nudear-armed or nuclear- 



powered ships porting in New Zealand. Seventy-three per- 
cent of the population wants New Zealand to rely uncondi- 
tionally on a nuclear-free defense. Seventy-two percent also 
wants New Zealand to remain in alliances — 66 percent 
wants an alliance with Australia and the United States.' 
New Zealanders clearly prefer to maintain an antinuclear 
stance within an alliance framework, vi^ch is something 
the United States will not countenance. 

The U.S. reaaion to New Zealand is therefore antagonis- 
tic to New Zealand's democratic pr e fer ence s . This bemuses 
many New Zealanders. The country that claims to lead and 
represent the interests of the fiee world cannot acknowledge 
and affirm the democratic choices of one of its dosest allies 
unless these confirm the dominant views of the U.S. admin- 
istration. New Zealanders perceive this as implidtiy disre- 
speaful of their sovereignty. 

In RECENT WEEKS, national attention has focused 
on Harewood, the U.S. Naval Support Force base in Christ- 
church. This base services the United States National Sci- 
ence Foundation (NSF) "Deep Freeze" operations in Antarc- 
tica. The base makes a significant contribution to the local 
economy, with estimates varying horn between $12 million 
flowing ditecdy into the economy and up to $50 million 
in spin-off contributions, and it is critical to New Zealand's 
own Antarctic operations. Peace groups have for years called 
for its demihtarization. These groups were a Utde surprised 
recendy to discover that, for more punitive reasons, J<^ 
Lehman, the retired secretary of the U.S. Navy, and Richard 
Perle, the former assistant defense secretary, had called for 
studies on the removal of the base. For largely material rea- 
sons the government of Tasmania, Australia, lobbied the 
NSF and Pentagon to move the Christchurch base to Ho- 
bart, citing New Zealand's antinudear stance as a possi- 
ble impediment to future Deep Freeze activities. 

In fact the New Zealand government makes an exception 
to its antinudear stance regarding the Deep Freeze project. 
It has given blanket dcarancc to all U.S. aircraft using the 
base if they are en route to Antarctica because the 1959 
Antaraica Treaty prevents any party fix>m taking- nudear 
weapons to the ice. A complication is that not all flints 
using the base go to the Antarctic. Indeed, Harewood is 
part of the Military Airlift Command milk run that goes 
from Honolulu to American Samoa and then on to Aus- 
tralia. These flights could be carrying nudear weapons, 
although that is highly unlikely because they never have 
armed guards or any obvious security in place. If the flights 
were carrying nuclear weapons, they would certainly in- 
fringe on New Zealand's proposed antinuclear legislation. 

It is just such a possibility that has spurred some peace 
groups to insist that the government demilitarize the naval 
support for Deep Freeze or, alternatively, close the base 
down. In recent weeks the opposition National party has 
h^il^ted diis apparent antnnaly in die gover nm e n t's anti- 
nuclear stance in an attempt to embarrass the government. 
The U.S. embassy publidy daims that it has no evidence. 
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despite the statements from Lehman and Perle, that the base 
will be closed down or moved. It would be extraordinarily 
time consuming and expensive to do either. The U.S. am- 
bassador, however, adds that if it appears that the New Zea- 
land government is breaching neither-confirm-nor-deny 
policy in relation to Harewood, the United States might 
consider removing the base. 

Some see evidence of U.S. covert mischief in the dispute 
since it brings together the National party, some peace 
groups, and retired but formerly influential spokesmen in 
the U.S. administration. All have their own interests in em- 
barrassing the government. Some peace groups, for in- 
stance, want to get rid of any U.S. military presence in New 
Zealand. Formerly influential sections of the U.S. adminis- 
tration realize that Harewood could be used as an economic 
lever against the New Zealand government, and the Na- 
tional party in an election year wishes to undercut the moral 
high ground gained by Labour on the antinuclear issue. 

The NSF has given assurances that the base will remain in 



Other antinuclear nations 
are willing to he deceived 
some of the time. 
New Zealand insists 
on never being deceived. 



Christchurch. The deputy prime minister of New Zealand, 
Geoffrey Palmer, said he would oppose any plan to shift 
the base, which has been part of Christchurch for many 
years. He went on to say: "Mr. Lehman has been making 
these remarks for so long that he is beginning to sound like 
a broken record." And the most recent statement from the 
U.S. embassy denied any intent to move the base but indi- 
cated that the Defense Department has "contingency studies 
for virtually every contingency which might occur."^ 

Prime Minister Lange said in April that people using or 
wanting to use Christchurch airport know that New Zea- 
land has a non-nuclear policy, and that raising questions 
about nuclear weapons passing through the airport raises 
problems for the United States and its neither-confirm-nor 
deny policy, not for New Zealand. Specific notes between 
the United States and New Zealand cover Antarctic flights 
principally, Lange said, and permission must be granted 
for non-Antarctic flights. Since these involve civilian per- 
sonnel loading and unloading the planes, they are cleared. 
The prime minister indicated that the leader of the National 
party, James Bolger, was making the Deep Freeze base vul- 
nerable by pursuing the wrangle. This contretemps makes 
it apparent that the dispute between the United States and 
New Zealand is not over and that the National party is try- 
ing to make a political issue out of it. 

Internationally, New Zealand continues to be criticized 
by U.S. officials. One of the most recent was Richard Ar- 
mitage, the assistant secretary of defense, who charged that 
New Zealand's actions had damaged the Western alliance.' 



This accusation provoked another vigorous response from 
Lange, who indicated very clearly that it was from "nuclear 
weapons and not the Western alliance" that New Zealand 
had withdrawn. He argued that Armitage's accusation was 
a significant misrepresentation of New Zealand's position. 
New Zealand stood and stands ready to play a greater role 
in meeting the security needs of the Southwest Pacific and 
furthering the common interests it shares with the United 
States and other Western nations." Lange, discussing the 
natural friendship between the United States and New Zea- 
land, said New Zealand sought to further all that is good 
and positive in the relationship. 

While SOUTH PACIFIC island countries were sym- 
pathetic to the nuclear-free-zone proposals, not all support- 
ed New Zealand's unilateral antinuclear gesture. Tonga, the 
Cook Islands, Samoa, and Fiji, for example, did not provide 
any particular support for the policies at the time they were 
issued. Only Vanuatu and the Solomon Islands were public- 
ly sympathetic. 

Thus, another consequence of unilateral action against 
a superpower is the spillover effect on other bilateral rela- 
tionships dependent on that particular power. Fiji, for ex- 
ample, reversed its earlier ship ban in 1983 and welcomed 
U.S. ships— a decision undoubtedly helped by a no-strings 
aid grant from the United States. The recent elections in 
Fiji returned a government committed to a more nonaligned 
antinuclear foreign policy than the Alliance party of Sir 
Ratu Kamisese Mara. The winning coalition National Fed- 
eration-Labour party of Dr. Timoci Bavadra, however, was 
overthrown in a military coup. This precipitated a constitu- 
tional crisis. The coup followed a visit from Vernon Walters, 
U.S. ambassador to the United Nations, who had expressed 
U.S. concern over the government's antinuclear stance and 
hope that some accommodation could be found. 

Unfortunately, New Zealand has not received official 
support from other more influential countries. Indeed, 
countries viewed as possible models for New Zealand, such 
as Sweden or Ireland, do not have unconditional ship or 
aircraft bans. These countries and others, Denmark and 
Norway for example, are willing to be deceived some of 
the time by the United States. New Zealand insists that it 
does not wish to be deceived any of the time. Being out 
of line with friends and allies is probably one of the most 
difficult aspects of pursuing unilateral arms control initia- 
tives, even if they are linked to regional arrangements and 
have been pursued as sensitively as possible with allies. 

Despite the costs of its antinuclear stance, however. New 
Zealand's unilateral contribution to non-nuclear global secu- 
rity will have been worthwhile if other governments and 
peoples on both sides of the East-West divide also dare to 
imagine a non-nuclear future and act on these beliefs. □ 
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The genesis of New Zealand's ban 

Party politics, a well-timed peace movement, and the advantages of New Zealand's 
relative isolation converged to turn antinuclear sentiments into a law. 
But a clear non-nuclear defense policy has yet to be developed. 



by Jason Salzman 

WHEN NEW ZEALAND'S Labour party refused to 
allow the U.S.S. Buchanan, a ship capable of carry- 
ing nuclear weapons, to enter Auckland harbor in February 
1985, it put into effea a "nuclear free" policy that had been 
evolving within the party for at least 12 years before the 
election that brought it to power in 1984. Endorsed by three 
of four major political parties in New Zealand, the pro- 
posal to ban nuclear-powered and nuclear-armed ships was 
backed by an independent and broad-based domestic anti- 
nuclear movement that mobilized significant public support 
during the three years leading to the election. When it 
entered office, Labour's mandate for banning nuclear war- 
ships from New Zealand's ports was clear: polls showed 
that about 70 percent of the public backed the ban. 

Now, however, both public support for the antinuclear 
policy and to some extent Labour's relations with the anti- 
nuclear movement are being strained by disagreements 
about the importance of Wellington's alliance with the 
United States. 

Before and after the 1984 election. New Zealand Prime 
Minister David Lange assured New Zealanders that the 
United States would accept their country as a non-nuclear 
member of the ANZUS (Australia, New Zealand, United 
States) alliance. Polls showed then, as they do now, that 
about 70 percent of the 3.2 million New Zealanders sup- 
ported ANZUS. But Lange's attempt to give the people 
what they wanted — non-nuclear defense ties with the United 
States— was scuttled by the United States. In June 1986 the 
Reagan administration declared that, as a result of the port 
ban, the United States would no longer consider defending 
New Zealand under ANZUS. Although the 35-year-old 
treaty still exists technically since no party has withdrawn 
from it, Wellington has officially been demoted from a 
"close ally" to a "friend" of the United States. 

Secretary of State George Shultz has said Washington 
hopes that with the ANZUS framework in place Welling- 
ton will eventually decide to alter its nuclear policies, re- 
storing the alliance to the pre-ship-ban status. In other 
words, the Reagan administration has left ANZUS in place 
as an incentive for Wellington to reverse its antinuclear 
stand. This action has forced New Zealanders to choose 
between being a U.S. ally and maintaining their antinuclear 

Jason Salzman is a Denver-based freelance writer who recently 
was in New Zealand to study the antinuclear movement under 
a fellowship from Brown University. 




Antinuclear protests, such as this 1984 effort to keep the submarine Queen- 
fish out of Aucl<land Harbor, have been part of the New Zealand political 
scene since 1976. Although the flotillas did not succeed in keeping a U.S. 
vessel out of port, they did attract considerable media attention worldvi/ide. 

Courtesy AP/Wideworld Photo 

policy, and polls show that the public is about evenly split 
on which should be sacrificed.' 

In an effort to pacify the security concerns of some New 
Zealanders, Labour increased the military budget and prom- 
ised to strengthen regional alliances. Lange emphasizes that 
he still considers New Zealand part of the Western alliance 
and that New Zealand remains in ANZUS. 

The Labour party leadership's reluctance to renounce 
ANZUS, despite some opposition to the treaty from within 
the party, has dismayed leaders of the New Zealand anti- 
nuclear movement. "The duplicity in the polls was produced 
by Lange because he advocated both [the ship ban and AN- 
ZUS]," said Bob Leonard, a prominent activist and spokes- 
person for Citizens for the Demilitarization of Harewood 
in Christchurch, in an interview. "The government should 
not have led the people to believe that they could have both." 

Larry Ross, director of the New Zealand Nuclear Free 
Zone Committee, another national organization that helps 
organize many grass-roots actions, argued in a recent inter- 
view that by remaining in ANZUS New Zealand under- 
mines its nuclear-free policies, given the central role nuclear 
weapons play in U.S. military operations and strategy. Ross 
believes that New Zealand should declare itself a "positive 
neutral," either armed or unarmed like Switzerland or 
Sweden, and should offer services such as trading or bank- 
ing that are of value to all nations. Other defense policies 
forwarded by sections of New Zealand's antinuclear move- 
ment include civilian-based defense, nonalignment, and 
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regional alignment outside of ANZUS. But alternative pro- 
posals have little backing among New Zealanders who do 
support Ellington's alliance with Australia. 

Despite disagreements with the antinudear 
movement about how 'Ellington should conduct foreign 
policy in the futuie. Labour remains omunined to its ship 
ban. Labour espoused antinudear positions well before the 
grass-roots antinudear movement took hold in the early 
1980s. The party devdoped its first antinudear polides in 
the mid-1950s in response to British and U.S. nuclear weap- 
ons tests in the Southwest and Central Pacific. French nudear 
weapmis tests at the Munuoa and Fangataufa atolls in 
Frendi Polynesia, nordieast of New Zealand, have been 
criticized by Labour and other political parties in New 
Zealand since France moved its nudear test site from 
Algeria to the South Pacific in 1966. When Labour formerly 
held power, £rom 1972 to 1975, it dispatched a naval £rigate 
carrying Cabinet Minister Frazer Coleman, who currently 
is minister of works and development, to protest and 
monitor the explosions at Munuoa. Greenpeace also sent 
protest boats firom New Zealand. Joined by Australia, the 
Labour government successfully petitioned the Internation- 
al Court of Justice in 1974 for an injunction against the 
French tests, which were spewing radioaaive fallout in the 
area. Although France disregarded the ruling, it announced 
soon afterward that it would conduct future tests under- 
ground. 

Foreshadowing its 1984 nudear-ship ban. Labour also 

refused to grant port access to nuclear-powered vessels 
during its previous term. This ban was actually initiated 
by the conservative National government in 1969 after it 
discovered that the United States had no legislation compen- 
sating victims of acddents involving the nuclear-powered 
propulsion systems of sudi ships while they ported abroad. 
The ban was extended by the Labour government even after 
the U.S. Congress passed indemnification legislation in 
1974. The Nixon and Ford administrations put pressure 
on Wellington to lift the ban after the legislation was passed, 
but although there were "sharp exchanges behind the 
scenes," according to BUI Rowling, New Zealand's ambas- 
sadot to die United States, die issue was never raised public- 
ly by Washington as it is now. Rowling, a former Labour 
prime minister, added in a June 1986 interview that al- 
though the ban affected only nudear-poweced ships, not 
those capable of carrying nuclear weapons, the thinking 
within the govemmg Labour party was "much more against 
armaments than against propulsion." When Labour lost 
power in 1975, the new National government reversed the 
policy and nudear-poweted ships began visiting New 
Zealand again in 1976. 

During the eight years that Labour was out of power, 
from 1976 to 1984, it strengthened its antinudear positions. 
Labour's planks for the 1978, 1981, and 1984 eleaions 
show a growing opposition to visits by nuclear-armed and 
nuclear-powered ships and planes. Labour's 1978 election 
manifesto asserts that if eleaed the party would "dose New 



Zealand's ports and airports to all nuclear-powered and 
nudear weapon-carrying craft." The subsequent manifesto, 
on which it won election, is significandy s tr onger, stating 
that Labour would "legislate to make New Zealand and 
its territorial waters nudear ftee" and that the United States 
must recognize "New 2jealand's unconditional antinudear 
stance." Although the 1984 manifesto states that Labour 
will "renegotiate the terms" of ANZUS, the party's parlia- 
mentary leadership remained committed to the treaty in 
view of public support for it. 

Labour's strongly worded 1984 position emerged after 
a three-year period during which New Zealand's grass-roots 
nudear-free movement buigeoned. But even diou^ Labour 
promised to enact the movement's primary demand— to 
make New Zealand nudear free— the movement persistent- 
ly mainlined its independence from the party. 

"If we get behind one political party, we become domes- 
ticated," said Ray Galvin, author of four books on theolo- 
gical and peace issues and a leading antinudear activist in 
New Zealand, in an interview last fall. "By making the par- 
ties compete for our votes in the 1984 election, we were 
able to use our political power most e^ctively."^ 

Indeed, although one Labour member of Parliament, 
Richard Northey, who was elected in 1984, is the former 
president of the Campaign for Nudear Disarmament in 
New Zealand, Labour politicians have generally not taken 
leadership roles in the antinudear movement. Several nota- 
ble Labour parliamentarians have joined demonstrations 
organized by antinudear groups over the years, but diey 
are the exceptions. Ambassador Rowling, who has support- 
ed antinudear positions within the party for years, makes 
a point of saying diat Labour is distinct from the peace 
movement. 

The lACnCS used by New 2jealand*s peace move- 
ment reflect the ways the arms race reaches the country. 
With no major U.S. military bases or support facilities 
(Harewood mainly supports Antarctic expeditions and it 
is uncertain whether nuclear weapons or components pass 
through the base), no uranium mining, and no nuclear 
weapons deployed on its territory. New Zealand was most 
visibly linked to the nuclear arms race by occasional visits 
from U.S. nuclear-armed warships. An average of four U.S. 
naval ships have visited New Zealand annually since 1976, 
induding nine that were nudear powered. 

In a series of protests initiated in 1976 by the Reverend 
George Armstrong, a professor at St. John's College in 
Auddand, demonstrators boarded saOboats, stufboards, 
and kayaks and surrounded nuclear ships as they entered 
ports in Auckland and Wellington, New Zealand's largest 
dties. Following a strategy he had seen tried in Philaddphia, 
Armstrong hoped that so many small boats would crowd 
the harbor that the nuclear ships would find it impossible 
to enter. In subsequent demonstrations U.S. and British 
ships were attacked with smoke bombs, splashed with 
paint, rammed by small vessels, and, to the delight of 
demonstrators, forced to stop on a number of occasions 
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despite efforts by police in helicopters and speedboats to 
protect them. Such David and GoUath images were spread 
around the country and worid hy die media, focusing public 
attention on New Zealand's involvement in the arms race. 
The infrequency of the visits actually worked in favor of 
the peace movement because a special event could be made 
of eadi port call. 

Unions in New Zealand, led by sympathetic executives 
like New Zealand Federation of Labour President Jim 
Knox, increased the visibility and support base of the anti- 
nuclear movement. Waterfront and maritime unions, en- 
dorsed by the federation, which represents 80 percent of 
the country's oiganized workforce, shut down ports when 
some nuclear-powered and nuclear-capable ships were pre- 
sent. Repeated strikes stopped ferries from crossing Cook 
Strait, which separates New Zealand's two major islands. 
(It bears mention that unions in New Zealand have a history 
of supporting antiwar and antinuclear causes. In 1973, for 
example, a trade union boycott against France was so ef- 
fective that not even a letter could get through.) 

Pon calls by British and U.S. nuclear ships before the 
1984 election brought record numbers of people to the 

M.any local council members 
for the first time in their lives 
rather than debating potholes 
were debating the fate of the earth 
in their local communities. 



streets. The largest of these demonstrations occurred in 

1983 when the U.S.S. Texas came to New Zealand during 
Hiroshima week. At least 35,000 people marched in Auck- 
land, a turnout comparable to more than two million 
marchers in the United States. 

Another action organized before Labour's 1984 victory 
shows the depth of support for the antinuclear movement. 
Beginning in 1981, peace groups throughout New Zealand 
lobbied city and county councils to declare their districts 
nuclear-free zones. Activists presented councillors with peti- 
tions that were in many cases signed by more than 50 per- 
cent of the local residents. Although considered conservative 
bodies in New Zealand, local councils representing 59 per- 
cent of New Zealand's constituents declared their districts 
nuclear free before the election. Labour politicians drew 
attention to this figiure to help justify their antinuclear posi- 
tion during die campaign, and later Lange invoked it to 
show U.S. officials that Labour was under public pressure 
to keep nuclear ships out of New Zealand. 

"Nuclear-free zones are the genuine expression of the will 
of people in the local community," says Ross of the Nuclear 
Free Zone Committee. "The faa that they are symbolic does 
not reduce their significance because the bomb itself is sym- 
bolic—of power. The nuclear-free-zone declaration is sym- 
bolic of people power. The real beauty of this was that many 
councillors for the first time in their lives, rather than just 



debating potholes, were debating the fate of die earth in 
their local commimities." 
The councO dedaradons generated widespread local media 

coverage, particularly since many councils voted on the mea- 
sure two or three times before passing it. The local nuclear- 
free-zone campaign provided a focus for and facilitated the 
growth of small peace groups throughout New Zealand. 
Ibday 72 percent of New Zealanders live in locally declared 
nuclear-free zones— a world record. 

The antinuclear movement's nonpartisan stance was bol- 
stered by the New Zealand chapter of the International Phy- 
sicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War (IPPNW), which 
20 percent of the country's doctors supported by 1984. 
When IPPNW was formed in New Zealand in 1982 it did 
not take a position on the alliance issue, but at its annual 
conference in 1986 die organization decided diat since AN- 
ZUS is a "nuclear alliance," New Zealand "should not be 
in it," according to Dr. Ian Prior, IPPNW's spokesman. 

As THE 1984 ELECTION approached, it became clear 
that public opinion on the nuclear warship issue was chang- 
ing. Polls showed that 60 to 70 percent of the population 
supported a ship ban, up from totally 30 percent in 1978. 
Public support for ANZUS remained at least as high. So 
public opinion was precisely in line with Labour's non- 
.nudear ANZUS position, which the party had been advo- 
cating in eleaion manifestos since 1978. 

With the grass-roots antinuclear movement in full swing 
during die campaign, Lange asserted that Labour's nuclear 
policy would not be negotiable. After first resisting requests 
from peace groups that it should pledge to legislate the nu- 
dear-ship ban, Labour finally agreed in April 1984 xo do 
so. Two smaller opposition parties, Social Credit and the 
New Zealand party, endorsed nuclear-free and neutral or 
nonaligned stands. The anti-ANZUS positions of the small- 
er parties, which took 22 percent of the vote, made Labour's 
policy appear moderate. The position of the New Zealand 
party, dominated by moneyed groups and led by Robert 
Jones, a prominent businessman, was diat all defense forces 
were a waste of money. This view gave antinuclearism a 
new legitimacy. Only the governing National party took 
the position that nuclear ships should be allowed to visit 
the country. 

Labour's 17-seat victory in the 1984 election for the 95- 
seat unicameral Parliament can be attributed in part to public 
sentiment about the nuclear issue. National was also hurt 
by rising unemployment and other economic difficulties as 
weO as die sagging personal popularity of National party 
Prime Minister Robert Muldoon. Furthermore, Lange denied 
Muldoon's warnings that the nudear-ship ban would mean 
an end to ANZUS. With peace groups backii^ nudear-faee 
candidates, 64 peromt of the vote went to parties endorsing 
the ban. 

ANZUS and the antinudear issues wrill surely surface 

again in the next election, to take place before mid-Septem- 
ber. Labour, which continues to appeal to the widespread 
antinudear sentiments in New Zealand, has promised to 
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pass legislation before the next eleaion prohibiting ships or 
planes from entering New Zealand's ports or airports unless 
the prime minister is satisfied that they are not carrying 
nuclear weapons. Muldoon, who is currently National's 
spokesman on foreign affairs issues, has dubbed this bill the 
"ANZUS termination" bill. Appealing to the pro-ANZUS 
sentiment among New Zealanders, National maintains its 
support for ANZUS and for what it sees as New Zealand's 
obligation to allow port calls by U.S. ships under the terms 
of the treaty. 

Politicians from both parties, however, believe that the 
state of the economy will be the deciding faaor in this cam- 
paign, and it remains to be seen whether Labour's free- 
market economic policies will revive the economy. Worries 
about trade repercussions resulting from the ANZUS dis- 
pute —which would be devastating to New Zealand's expon- 
oriented economy— have so far proven unfounded. 

It IS NOT SURPRISING that New Zealand was the 
first U.S. treaty ally to pose a serious challenge to the U.S. 
policy of neither confirming nor denying the presence of 
nuclear weapons on its vessels. New Zealand has certain 
unique advantages: it has no major U.S. military facilities, 
so few New Zealand jobs depend on the U.S. military; it has 
a small, politically active population, 
which makes antinuclear activism — 
reaching the media, educating the pub- 
lic, networking, pressuring politicians 
—easier; the level of public concern 
about the Soviet military and the threat 
of invasion is low;^ it is a member of 
an alliance (ANZUS) that is not mili- 
tarily integrated under a standing uni- 
fied command structure; and it is geo- 
graphically located in a region that is 
ideologically unified. Given these con- 
ditions, activists could band together 
to oppose and exploit ship visits, while 
the wider public was mobilized and 
educated through an extensive local 
nuclear-free-zone campaign. The move- 
ment peaked just before the 1984 elec- 
tion, and thus exerted maximum politi- 
cal impact (unlike the freeze movement 
in the United States). And it appealed 
to a political party that had advocated 
antinuclear positions in the past. 

New Zealand's experience with the 
nuclear-ship ban underscores the neces- 
sity of recognizing that antinuclearism 
does not constitute a defense policy. 
New Zealand's peace movement suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing public support for 
the ban, but it has failed to persuade the 
public that an alternative defense and se- 
curity policy could replace ANZUS. In 
deference to public support for ANZUS 



and to popular anxiety about the nuclear arms race. Labour 
put antinuclear conditions— the ban— on Wellington's al- 
liance relationship with the United States. These conditions 
proved unacceptable to the Reagan administration, and the 
resulting dispute generated a partial public backlash against 
Labour's policy. It remains to be seen how serious this back- 
lash is. 

The lesson for peace movements in other allied countries 
and in the United States is clear: antinuclear campaigns 
should challenge the traditional military conception of na- 
tional security. They should address popular concerns 
about military security and promote alternative security 
options so that the public is not left dangling in a void of 
insecurity when the nuclear rug— and perhaps the alliance 
along with it— is pulled out. Generating such a debate in 
today's public climate of theatrical politics and correspon- 
dent theatrical protest is no easy task. □ 



1. Defence and Security: What New Zealanders WJjnt, Report of Defence 
Committee of Enquiry (Wellington, New Zealand: Government Printer, 
1986), p. 73; Dora Alves, Antinuclear Attitudes in New Zealand and 
Australia (Washington, D.C.: National Defense University Press, 1985), 
p. 74. 

2. Defence and Security, p. 40. 
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Star Wars controversy in West Germany 

The Reagan administration's selling of Star Wars in Europe has sharpened 
West German political divisions and has placed U.S. foreign policy behavior 
—especially arms control compliance and progress — on the line. 



by Thomas Risse-Kappen 

WHEN THE REAGAN administration attempted in 
February 1987 to convince its European allies that 
a new, broader interpretation of the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty was valid, the aigument fell on unsympathetic ears. 
The new i n te r p re t a tion, whidi the administration apparent- 
ly considers vital to continued research on the Strategic 
Defense Initiative, received a chilly reception in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. In a March 18 government declara- 
tion. West German Chancellor Helmut KdU leaCfinned his 
Stance that "drastic reductions of offensive weapons must 
influence the necessity and size of de£ensive systems." Kohl's 
position is the opposite of the Reagan administration's as- 
sertion that reductions in offensive forces enhance the pros- 
pects of cost-effeaive missile defenses. 
The administration, presumably, was not surprised by 

There is not much enthusiasm 
for SDI in West Germany. 
Support comes from a fragile coalition 
of true believers and skeptics 
whose credibility depends on U.S. moves. 

European rebuttal of its effort to clear a path through the 
ABM Treaty to permit greater latitude in testing space 
weapons and exotic technologies. Opposition to Reagan's 
Star Wars concept occupies a substantial portion of the Ger- 
man political spectrum and extends to the public, which 
overwhelmingly rejects SDI as well as various agreements 
Bonn has made with the United States on the project. Ac- 
cording to an opinion poll published in February 1987, 58 
percent of the German people reject any participation by 
the Federal Republic in SDI. This is the hig^iest degree of 
anti-Star Wars sentiment anywhere in Western Europe. In 
Britain, for example, 48 percent of the people polled re- 
ject SDI; in Italy, the figure is 46 percent; and in France, 
35 percent disapprove of participating in SDI.' 

Such low esteem for SDI and for redefining the ABM 
lieaty has been simmering in Europe for five years. Star 
Wars would not have been an issue in the public debate 
without the quarrels about the deployment of cruise and 
Pershing II missiles in Western Europe in 1983. Bonn, in 
parriaJar, can recall when that deployment generated the 
Thomas Risse-Kappen is a research associate at ihe Fuue Research 
Institute in Frankfurt, West Germany. 



largest public protests in West German history. On top of 
this fraaious period, Reagan's Star Wars speech in March 
1983, which denounced deterrence as morally doubtful, 
dangerous, and destabilizing, came at a time when Euro- 
pean supporters of deterrence were experiencing serious 
credibility crises. But the German government did not savor 
the idea of appearing anti-American on yet another issue 
and throughout 1984 attempted to avoid making an official 
statement on SDI. As official and public debate brewed in 
1985, however, three major groups emerged and took posi- 
tions on space defenses and their implications: the true 
believers, the skeptical atlantidsts, and the opponents. 

XrUE BELIEVERS in SDI are and will remain a mi- 
nority. They tend to be in the Bavarian Christian Social 
Union with Franz Josef Strauss; in the defense caucus of 
the Christian Democratic Bundestag faction; and in the top 
decision-making level of the defense ministry. True believers 
regard SDI as a possible way to overcome the present system 
of deterrence. At least, they argue, peace might be more 
secure with a mix of offensive and defensive weapons. They 
are genuinely worried about Soviet activities in space-based 
defenses, and they grant that for reasons of balance alone 
the United States will have to engage in comparable efforts. 

In addition, ^kst German supporters advocate a Euro- 
pean version of the U.S. program, and some even call for 
a European Defense Initiative in order to avoid European 
decoupling from the United States. While almost nobody 
thinks in terms of creating a leak-proof European defense 
against all Soviet short- and intermediate-range and cruise 
missiles, those demanding a European SDI do generally 
favor defending specific military targets. Defense Minister 
Manfred Wdmer, on tbe other hand, rejects the idea of a 
European Defense Initiative for political reasons and in- 
stead favors a concept called "extended air defense." He and 
others are concerned about a looming Soviet non-nuclear 
ballistic missile threat against important NATO targets, 
which may emeige by the early 1990s. By then, Soviet SS-21, 
SS-12, and SS-23 missiles could be accurate enough to deli- 
ver conventional warheads to a military target and destroy 
or disable it. Antitactical ballistic missiles (ATBMs}, which 
will intercept the Soviet missiles, are the preferred counter. 
In the short term, Wdmer advocates upgrading current 
NATO air-defense systems, while in the long run he advo- 
cates implementing SDI technologies in ATBMs so they can 
engage even nuclear missiles. 

The skeptical adanticists consist of the mainstream Chris- 
tian Democrats, Christian Democrat foreign policy spokes- 
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men, people at the chancellery, and Chancellor Kohl. They 
try to bridge conflicting concerns, for while they seriously 
doubt that SDI has defense and arms control benefits, they 
have little desire to criticize U.S. defense policy, fearing a 
weakening of alliance cohesion. On the one hand they 
worry that European security will be decoupled from the 
United States, that the doctrine of flexible response will 
have to be changed, and that the significance of the numer- 
ically unequal conventional military balance in Europe will 
increase. SDI, in their view, threatens their arms control and 
detente philosophy. In that respect, this group shares the 
convictions of German SDI opponents. On the other hand, 
their primary security objective is alliance cohesion, and 
the lesson they draw from the medium-range missile affair 
is that open objections to U.S. policy should be avoided to 
prevent Moscow from exploiting differences within NATO. 

Thus, the skeptical atlanticists support SDI as a research 
program within the limits of the traditional interpretation 
of the ABM Treaty, the loophole being that they plead for 
"cooperative solutions" and call for a transition to strategic 
defenses within an arms control framework encompassing 
reductions in offensive missiles and agreements on limited 
ballistic missile defense deployment. "Cooperative solu- 
tions" is the magic formula that resolves the conflict be- 
tween atlanticism and the concerns about the future of 
stability and arms control. 

SDI opponents range from the Free Democratic Party to 
the Social Democrats, the Greens, and the peace movements. 
But the opponents of SDI are not necessarily the same peo- 
ple who opposed putting medium-range missiles in Europe. 
The Free Democrats, for example, supported INF deploy- 
ment. And the foreign ministry under Hans Dietrich Gen- 
scher, which also supponed INF deployment, worries that 
SDI may adversely affect the whole basis of East-West rela- 
tions, the chances for a new period of detente, and the foun- 
dations of deterrence doctrine. 

The Social Democrats, while opposing SDI, profess agree- 
ment with a number of assumptions behind President Rea- 
gan's approach: they concur that there is a need to over- 
come the strategy of mutual annihilation with a strategy 
of mutual security, and they also believe that conventional 
weapons have to replace nuclear weapons. Where they dis- 
agree is on the solutions offered. Social Democrats prefer 
the political solution of an expanded Ostpolitik to a new 
military-technological initiative. They do not believe that 
SDI could be integrated into an arms control regime, and 
this suspicion is confirmed so far by the U.S. negotiating 
position in Geneva. Instead, in the eyes of the Social Demo- 
crats, Star Wars could spell the end of the ABM Treaty, 
stimulate more arms races between offensive and defensive 
systems, and pose new threats to crisis stability. 

In contrast to this factional SDI debate among 
the parties and interests, which gained momentum and cul- 
minated in a public hearing at the Bundestag, the West Ger- 
man government came to its decisions after a long tug-of-war. 



Throughout 1985, there was heavy bureaucratic infighting 
among supporters at the defense ministry, atlanticist skep- 
tics at the chancellery, and opponents at the foreign ministry 
over whether to cooperate or participate in SDI and how 
any decision on the matter would be executed. The first 
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decision, made in the spring of 1985, resulted in criteria 
for assessing the security effects of SDI. Supporters and 
atlantidsts compromised here, offering political support 
for SDI as a research program provided it remained within 
the limits of the ABM Treaty as traditionally interpreted. 
The position paper that emerged from the decision and 
compromise stated that final German judgment on SDI as 
a security issue would be made in light of SDI's effects on 
the credibility of U.S. nuclear defense for West Germany, 
on the viability of flexible response, and on disparities in 
the European nuclear and conventional military balance. 
Parallel to these criteria, additional arms control conditions 
worked out between the chancellery and the foreign minis- 
try stipulated that SDI would have to be consistent with: 

• continuing the priority of preventing war; 

' • preiserving the high and unaoxptable risk for any first 
strike; 

• maintaining a force equilibrium and renouncing supe- 
riority; 

• not using new tedmologies to destabilize the military 

balance; 

• preventing an arms race in space; 

• seaidili^ for cooperative solutions before deploying 
weapons. 

' But the compromise did not hold up for long. Conflict 
continued with vigor during the fall of 1985, focused now 

on whether or not to seek official participation in SDI. At 
the end of the year, a new compromise was reached: sup- 
porters and atlanticists decided, against the views of the 
foreign ministry, that Germany would seek some kind of 
formal arrangement with the U.S. government on SDI. Op- 
ponents and atlanticists decided, against the views at the 
defense ministry (and the Bavarian Christian Social Union), 
diat this agreement should be kept at the lowest possible 
political level. The government played down the political 
importance of the whole issue and tried to make it largely 
a question of economic policy. Finally, on March 27, 1986, 
the government signed two agreements dealing with the 
transfer of technology and the participation of German 
business in SDI.^ Thus, the U.S. government got what it 
needed: political support for SDI by one of its major allies, 
which it could use in the U.S. domestic debate. Chancellor 
Kohl tried to reach the stars of Star Wars, but instead mud- 
dled through incompatible defense, arms control, and eco- 
nomic goals. 

In the meantime, enthusiasm for the economic benefits 
of SDI has withered, although a West German armament 
company, Messerschmitt-Bdlkow-Blohm, has gotten more 
SDI funds than any other non-U.S. company and is one of 
the main contractors for "theater defense architecture 
studies." The debate today, however, concentrates agsan oa 
the security aspects of SDI, in particular the future of the 
ABM Treaty. 

The Kohl government adheres for the time being to the 

traditional interpretation of the ABM Treaty and continues 
to urge the U.S. administration to do the same. When the 
United States first tried to change its interpreution of the 



treaty in October 1985, it was Foreign Minister Genscher 
whoi, together with his European colleagues, put heavy 
pressure on Secretary of State George Shultz not to invali- 
date the treaty. At that time NATO succeeded. Bonn also 
resisted new attempts by the U.S. administration to get SDI 
beyond the constraints posed by the treaty. 

SdI did NOTHING but pour oil on the fire of domes- 
tic debate in West Germany. While President Reagan's vision 
implied the credibility of those vi^o try to justify nuclear 
deterrence, it obviously did not meet the demands of those 
Germans who— like Reagan— want to render nuclear weap- 
ons impotent and obsdete. They see SDI as another military 
solution to what are essentially political problems that 
threaten to lead the world into new dimensions of the arms 
race. German proponents of nuclear disarmament, influ- 
enced by the ecological and "limits to growth" debate, tend 
to view SDI as a technical fix that will generate mutually 
enforced insecurity rather than mutually assured survival. 
Reagan's vision of overcoming deterrence with technology 
is regarded as another example of American hubris, of seek- 
ing unilateralist answers to the challenge of creating com- 
mon security. Within these sectors of the German public, 
SDI heightens existing anti-American sentiments. 

On the other hand, SDI does not help the adantidsts and 
NATO true believers regain the ground they lost in the do- 
mestic debate. Deploying comprehensive U.S. and Soviet 
ballistic missile defenses may well threaten the basis of ex- 
tended deterrence and flexible response. At the same time, 
SDI reduces public support for these requirements insofar as 
it is perceived as an obstade to arms control and detente. 

There is not much endiusiasm for SDI in West Germai^. 
Support comes from a fragile coalition of true believers and 
atlanticist skeptics whose credibility depends heavily on 
U.S. foreign policy behavior, especially regarding the future 
of the Geneva negotiations and the ABM Treaty. 

Whether and how a U.S.- Soviet deal on intermediate-range 
missiles might affect the West German debate over SDI is 
unclear. On the one hand, a zero solution for both longer- 
range and shorter-range INF will almost certainly reduce 
West European demands for antitactical ballistic missiles 
as a complement to strategic defenses. Such a deal would 
in fact diminate die nudear and non-nuclear threat against 
which ATBMs are supposed to defend, and U.S. efforts to 
sell ATBMs to Europe will therefore lose ground. On the 
other hand, a separate INF agreement might well reduce 
public attentiveness toward SDI and the ABM Treaty. While 
the West Germans will celebrate an INF treaty as a historic 
event in nuclear arms control— and they are right to do 
so— they might overlook the fact that the price to be paid 
for this agreement may be unconstrained U.S.-Soviet com- 
petition in strategic offensive and defensive weapons. □ 

1. "Mehrhekin(krBiiiidttiqmblikgqmSDI"iwd^fttr.Ai!(gK^^ 
Zeitung. Feb. 18, 1987, p.4. 

2. IvoI>aakler,TAeSD/CA0a0^lo£Hrop« (Cambridge, Mass.: Bal- 
linger, 1987), pp. 112-24. 
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Nuclear Fallacy: Dispelling the Myth 
of Nuclear Strategy 
by Morton H. Halperin 
Ballinger, 1987 
173 pages; $19.95 

reviewed by Len Ackland 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower's ad- 
monition about the dangers of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex is part of the 
repertoire of virtually everyone who 
speaks about the forces driving the nu- 
clear arms race. But much less recog- 
nized is the faa that Eisenhower himself 
is responsible for the current U.S. nu- 
clear structure, which treats nuclear ex- 
plosives as weapons, has created more 
than 25,000 of them, and has deployed 
them throughout the world. 

When Eisenhower took office in 1953, 
Harry Truman had already established 
the doctrine that nuclear devices could 
be used to actively promote the perceived 
global interests of the United States. But 
Truman had placed limits on these devi- 
ces. He refused, despite intense pressure 
from the military, to transfer custody 
of nuclear warheads from the civilian 
Atomic Eneigy Commission (AEC) to 
the military, and he made the warheads 
seem unavailable by declining to define 
the circumstances under which he might 
authorize their use. Eisenhower quickly 
erased those limits. He ordered the AEC 



to turn over the nuclear stockpile to 
the military and, on October 30, 1953, 
signed presidential direaive NSC 162/1 
containing the ominous sentence: "In 
the event of hostilities, the United States 
will consider nuclear weapons to be as 
available for use as other munitions." 

Morton Halperin points out in Nu- 
clear Fallacy that with this sentence 
Eisenhower institutionalized the as- 
sumption that nuclear devices are weap- 
ons that can be used to fight and win 
wars. This is a fallacy, Halperin argues, 
because nuclear explosives cannot be 
used on a battlefield without destroy- 
ing what they are supposed to defend, 
thus they are not weapons in any ra- 
tional sense of the word. His book is a 
thought-provoking challenge to the false 
assumption that has led the United 
States to create "a doomsday machine 
linked to a roulette wheel." And Hal- 
perin suggests concrete, unilateral steps 
to dismande that machine while improv- 
ing U.S. and global security. 

The prerequisite, to amplify Albert 
Einstein's warning, is that we change 
our way of thinking about nuclear de- 
vices. Until we truly understand that 
nuclear explosives have no purpose 
other than to discourage their use 1^ an 
opponent, the world will continue to 
drift toward disaster. Halperin describes 
this decades-long drift in a brief his- 
torical chapter showing the deep roots 
of current U.S. nuclear strategy, which 
is to threaten the first use of nuclear 
weapons. 

Such a strategy derives not only from 
a blindness to the destructiveness of nu- 
clear devices, but also from the belief 
that nuclear threats have resolved past 
international crises. Halperin debunks 
this myth with thimibnail sketches of 20 
incidents since World War II involving 
nuclear threats, concluding that in the 
resolution of each case, "the critical 
variables have been the nature of the 
security interests at stake, the balance 
of conventional military weapons, and 
skillful diplomacy accompanied by a 
willingness to compromise." 

If nuclear weapons, in addition to 
threatening global survival, have not 
even helped resolve conflicts, then why 



not stop building ever larger and more 
sophisticated arsenals that increase the 
risk of accidental or inadvertent nuclear 
war? The United States should stop, 
Halperin argues, and it can do so with- 
out endangering its security. First, this 
country must abandon the conceptual 
model of nuclear explosives as "special 
weapons," the current basis of the na- 
tion's strategy, and substitute a "nuclear 
devices" model. The latter "assumes that 
any attempt to use nuclear devices will 
introduce a high risk of uncontrollable 
escalation, leading to the complete des- 
truction of the country in which the war 
is being fought. Thus, nuclear devices, 
while vital to American national securi- 
ty, cannot be regarded as weapons and 
should not be placed in the hands of the 
military." As long as other nations have 
such devices, Halperin explains, the 
United States must also have them in 
order to retaliate or threaten retaliation 
and thus deter their use. 

The nuclear devices model would re- 
quire the U.S. government to segregate 
conventional military forces from forces 
handling nuclear devices, to order the 
military to assume that nuclear devices 
are not available for use, and to reassess 
the nation's international commitments. 
It would flip U.S. nuclear policy on its 
head, since the government would then 
seek to stigmatize nuclear weapons; ally 
itself with antinuclear movements; and 
support a nuclear test ban, a cutoff of 
fissionable materials production, nu- 
clear free zones, and other progressive 
measures it now opposes. Anticipating 
skepticism, Halperin writes that this 
model may seem "utopian or unwork- 
able" to those locked in traditional 
modes of thinking. 

But the national security establish- 
ment will have a hard time writing off 
Halperin or his arguments. Regarded as 
one of Robert McNamara's stellar "whiz 
kids," he served as a deputy assistant 
secretary of defense in the Johnson ad- 
ministration and, briefly, in Henry Kis- 
singer's National Security Council be- 
fore moving to the Brookings Institution, 
then the Center for National Security 
Studies. Currendy the head of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union's Washington 
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o£Gce, Halperin draws on his own ex- 
perience and considerable leseaich and 
writing by other sdiolars in die fidd to 
produce a readable, Rtnarkably jaigon- 
fitee book. 

As a long-time participant in and stu- 
dent of bureaucratic politics, Halperin 
provides insight into the obstacles that 
will be faced in implementing the nu- 
dear devices model. The last chapters 
of Nuclear Fallacy spell out how the 
U.S. government will have to revamp 
four main elements of the country's 
defense system: strategic nuclear forces, 
NATO, armed forces elsewhere in the 
world, and arms control policy. The 
final chapter notes the central role that 
the president would have to play in re- 
versing current U.S. nuclear policy. 

Halperin's book rests on the premise 
diat armed defense is necessary but that 
reliance on nuclear weapons is stupid 
and dangerous. It is bound to diq>lease 
fundamentalists of both the right and 
the left, since he ai^es that neither 
technical fixes (Star Wus) nor com- 
plete abolition of nudear weapons is 
practical. 

One does not hawe to be a fundamen- 
talist, however, to take issue with parts 
of Halperin's presentation. For example, 
he implies that nuclear devices should 
never be used— although a president 
would eliminate their deterrent value by 
sayii^ so — but does not address this is- 
sue head-on. bntead, he dudes it by 
stating his personal support for a no- 
first-use policy, writing that the new 
modd does not *1n all dtcumstanoes" 
preclude the initiation of nuclear explo- 
sives, and then making a strong state- 
ment firvoring using only conventiona] 
forces. 

Other points also need further ela- 
boration. One involves the admittedly 
tot^ problem of nudear forces in Eu- 
rope. At different places in the book 
Halperin suggests that nudear weap- 
(ms could be deployed fimn die United 
States to Europe "in a crisis" and that 
a spedal nudear strike force could be 
deplojfed in Europe or at sea tmder 
NATO command. All the while, he 
makes only two brief references to Brit- 
ish and Frendi nudear forces. Finally, 
although the book's brevity is general- 
ly a strength, some items deserve more 



space. For example, Halperin describes 
how McNamaia and his aides developed 
mutual assured destruction as a "man- 
agement device" to justify turning down 

requests for more strategic weapons. 
Did this tactic work, despite being used 
as a debating tool by critics, or does he 
now feel that the bureaucratic players 
were too dever by half? 

Such questions do not, however, de- 
tract from the importance of Halperin's 
book. It is condse, innovative, and real- 
istic His proposals deserve attention 
and debate, especially now that the 
1988 presidential campaigns are getting 
underway. □ 

Len AcUand is editor of^e Bulletin. 

Military Objectives 
in Soviet Foreign Policy 
by Michad MocGwnre 

Brookings Institution, 1987 
550 pages; $39.95, $18.95 paper 

mriewed by Coit Blacker 

For those write about U.S. and So- 
viet national security polides, few issues 
have been more central, and none more 
contentious, than the question of how 
to i m etp r e t Soviet military doctrine. The 
debate over this issue among American 
defense and arms control spedalists has 
been eq>ecially acute since die mid- 
1970s, coindding for the most part with 
the well-publicized modernization of 
Soviet strategic nudear forces in the 
wake of the SALT I agreements. 

Arrayed on one side of the controver- 
sy are diose M^o allege that Soviet lead- 
ers aspire to nodung less than die ability 
to fight and win a nuclear war. Arguing 
with equal vehemence are those who in- 
sist that the Kremlin harbors no such 
iUusions; deterrence, they insist, consti- 
tutes the bedrock of contemporary So- 
viet military strategy. In the last 10 years 
many U.S. analysts have attempted to re- 
concile these sharply contrasting per- 
spectives fay oficring more textured treat- 
ments. In particular, some have tried to 
demonstrate that Soviet authorities can 
hold bodi sets of views simultaneously. 
While doing aO in their power to prevent 
the outbreak of war, this third group 



contends, the Soviets would almost cer- 
tainly seek to prevail, should they con- 
dude— for whatever reason— that a new 
world war had become inevitable. 

Michael MccGwire, formerly a Brit- 
ish naval officer and, later, professor of 
maritime and strategic studies at Dal- 
housie University in Nova Scotia, has 
been, since 1979, a senior fellow at the 
bookings faisdtution. In his new book. 
Military Objectives in Soviet Foreign 
Policy^ he advances yet a fourth inter- 
pretation diat, at a minimum, promises 
to enliven and enrich the U.S. debate 
over Soviet military policy. It may even 
succeed in transforming it. 

MccGwire, viho has written exten- 
sively on contemporary military issues 
and is perhaps the W^'s leading analyst 
of Soviet naval policy, states that in De- 
cember 1966, at a meeting of the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee, Soviet 
leaders formally embraced a new mili- 
tary strategy that had as its central ob- 
jective what he terms "avoiding the nu- 
dear devastation of Russia.** Enablii^ 
this shift, according to MccGwire, was 
the profound realization on the part of 
seiuot Soviet officials that nuclear deter- 
rence was rapidly becmning mutual; as 
a consequence, neither superpower could 
hope to escape catastrophic, nationwide 
destruction in the event of a strategk 
nudear war with its prindpal adversary. 
Given this reaUty, the author contends 
that Soviet miliary [banners had but 
two real options: 

• The first was to accderaie the exist- 
ii^ Soviet program in strategic defensive 
technologies in the hope of eventually 
procuring the kinds of forces that might 
afford the Soviet Union a meaningful 
d^ree of protection against a U.S. nu- 
dear attack. MccGwire argues that this 
alternative, while attractive to the So- 
viets, was eventually discarded because 
of Moscow's sensitivity to the enormous 
technical obstades that were certain to 
attend any effort to mount an effective 
defense against missile-borne nuclear 
weapons. The realization that the United 
States might tmdertake oorreqxmding 
deployments, and that U.S. antiballistic 
missile systems might work better than 
their Soviet counterparts, also served to 
dampen Moscow's enthusiasm for such 
weapons. MccGwire dtes the Kremlin's 
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willingness to conclude the 1972 Anti- 
Ballistic^issile Treaty as an important 
piece of evidence in this regard. 

• The second ahemathfc was to main- 
tain the deterrent balance in offensive 
nuclear forces while, at the same time, 
sanctioning tlie acquisition of a new 
generation of conventional military cap- 
abilities, sufficient to enable the Soviet 
Union to wage a global miUtary cam- 
paign against the United States and its 
allies without resort to nuclear weap- 
ons. This is the option, MccGwire con- 
tends, selected by Soviet leaders at the 
end of 1966, after extended debate. 

The author presents two kinds of evi- 
dence, physical and bibUographic, in 
support of his thesis. He notes, for ex- 
ample, important shifts in the design, 
and hence the mission structure, of So- 
viet tactical air forces, which he attri- 
butes to the December 1966 change in 
strategy. "The developments in frontal 
aviation," he writes, "refleaed a shift 
from nudear to conventional delivery 
systems and were part of a general re- 
orientation of the Warsaw Fact's ground 
and air capability toward a conventional 
blitzkrieg capability." 

Why the shift in capabilities? Accord- 
ing to MccGwire, these and other non- 
nuclear weapons systems would be used 
to destroy U.S. theater and taaical nu- 
clear weapons stationed in Western 
Europe before tliey could be employed 
against targets in Eastern Europe. By so 
doing, the United States and its NATO 
allies would have litde dioice but to 
fight a conventional war on the contin- 
ent, a war in which Soviet forces were 
likely to enjoy the decisive advantage. 

The alternative— to employ U.S. stra- 
tegic nuclear forces in defense of NATO 
Europe— would entail unacceptable risks 
from the U.S. pen^tecttw, given diat anjr 
use of such weapons against Warsaw 
Pact targets would be very Ukely to pro- 
voke Soviet retaliation in kind, possibly 
even strikes against the United States. 
MccGwire traces other changes in the 
design and peifofuianoe characteristics 
of Soviet military forces, nuclear as well 
as conventional, to add weight to his 
daim diat the centerpiece of contempo- 
rary Soviet military strategy is now to 
avoid "the nuclear devastation of Rus- 
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sia" in the event of a new world war 
with the West. 

MccGwire's second line of defense is 
to compare Soviet military writii^ 
published before and after the Decem- 
ber 1966 decision period, in an effort 
to discern any shifts in emphasis diat 
might lend additional credence to his 
argument. He compares at some length, 
for example, the second (1963) and 
third (1968) editions of Marshal V.D. 
Sokolovsky's Military Strategy, high- 
lighting a number of important differ- 
ences—both additions and deletions— 
that, on balance, strengthen his case. 
Despite the author's careful reading, 
however, disagreements on these and 
other matters of interpretation will sure- 
ly persist: what the author sees as com- 
pelling evidence in support of his l^po- 
thesis, others will r^aid as sii^gestive 
at best. 

MccGwire makes what may well be 

his most imponant contribution to the 
debate over Soviet military doctrine 
when he observes diat the Kremlin ac- 
tually maintains two distinct strategies 
for war with the Wbst. Moscow's prime 
objective, he insists, is to deter nudear 
strikes against the Soviet Union by hold- 
ing the United States hostage to the 
Kremlin's long-range nuclear forces. 
Much of the book is taken up with the 
effort to demonstrate why this consti- 
tutes Moscow's preferred strategy. 

Should ^bshingion fafl to be dettrred, 
however, and begin to ready its nuclear 
forces for use either in Europe or against 
die Soviet Union, MccGwire predicts a 
quick reversion to what he charaaerizes 
as that country's "pre-1966 hierarchy of 
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objectives." In other words, were Soviet 
leaders to become convinced that the 
United States were about to "go nu- 
deaif dwy would be very likely to order 
preemptive counterforce strikes against 
the United States in the expeoation that 
by so doing they m^t succeed in des- 
troying a sizable percentage of the U.S. 
strategic arsenal before launch, thereby 
limitii^ damage to tlie Soviet Union. 

MccGwire concludes from this that 
American faith in the potential manage- 
ability of intense superpower crises is 
probably misplaced. In his view, any 
crisis situation explosive enough to 
erupt in war between the two sides car- 
ries with it extraordinary risks, as the 
Soviets are far more likely to think in 
terms of what he describes as "catastro- 
phe folds" dian in such predcmunandy 
Wstem notions as "incremental escala- 
tion" and the carefully calibrated use of 
military force to signal political resolve. 
His point— that the Soviets could switch 
quite suddenly and without warning 
ftom dieir first, and preferred, strat^y 
to the second— is wdl taken and deserves 
further study. 

Midiael MccGwire has {woduoed a 
fascinating, provocative, and important 
book. Some will find his argument ele- 
gant and compelling, an analytical tour 
de force. Others will dismiss it as mere 
speculation, an interesting idea carried 
to extremes. For MccGwire, whose 
work has often generated such contro- 
versy, being at the center of intense de- 
bate is hardly a novel circumstance. Al- 
tfaot^ die message has become a clidi6 
of sorts, in this case it bears repeating: 
for all who follow Soviet military affairs 
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closely, MccGwire's new book consti- 
tutes essential reading. □ 

Coit D. Blacker is associate director 
of the Center for International Security 
and Arms Control at Stanford Univer- 
sity, and the author of Reluctant War- 
riors: the United States, the Soviet Uni- 
on, and Arms Control (1987). 

Shadows and Whispers: 

Riwer Iblitics inside die Kremlin 

from Brezhnev to Gorbachev 

by Dusko Doder 

Random House, 1986 

350 pages; $19.95 doth 

reviewed by Nina Htmarkin 

As Leonid Brezhnev's coffin was being 
lowered into its final resting place in Red 
Square, one of the suspension straps 
broke or slipped and the coffin came 
tumbling down. It would be hard to 
contrive a more fitting end to die career 
of this general secretary of the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union. From 
1964 to 1982 he preaded over a polidcal 
and economic system that grew increas- 
ingly corrupt and inefficient. It is no 
winder dien diat no medianized device 
was available to lower the body into a 
ffXK next to Stalin's, and that either the 
straps were shoddy or one of the work- 
ers handling them was drunk. By the 
time Dusko Doder arrived in Moscow 
in 1981 for a four-year stint as bureau 
diief of the Washington Post, the 
economy and body politic were as slug- 
gishly sclerotic as the arteries of their 
desperately ill leader. 

Doder had reported on the Soviet 
Union on three earlier occasions, but it 
is the period from 1981 to 1985, with 
the addition o£ a return trip in 1986, 
that provides the foundation, material, 
and oiganizing principle of Shadows 
and Whispers: Power Politics inside the 
Kremlin from Brezhnev to Gorbachev. 
The author chose his tide brilliandy, for 
it perfealy articulates the substance and 
mood of his intelligent, lively, and won- 
derfully readable book. Shadows and 
whispers are what the journalist saw 
and heard when he tried to penetrate 
the shroud of secrecy surroimding the 



Kremlin. There is an old Russian pro- 
verb: "Dadt take your garbage out of 
the hut." Its meaning: wield power in 
secret. This operating principle aptly 
describes the workings of the Politburo 
and, to a lesser extent, of Soviet power 
politics more generally. Thus, a deter- 
mined journalist like Doder had to re- 
sort to gathering information by com- 
bining the "analysis of signs and por- 
tents"— shadows— with the sifting of in- 
formation and gossip passed on to him 
by a large variety of carefully cultivated 
sources — whi spers. 

It is hard to resist the fascination of 
glimpsing the real Wizard of Oz when 
someone has raised, slightly, the curtain 
shielding him from public view. Doder, 
who has done a masterful job of piecing 
together a narrative of recent Kremlin 
politics, pulls at the reader's propensity 
to take pleasure in learning about that 
which is always hushed up. He fits the 
little pieces of his mosaic into a founda- 
tion of seleaed information on the So- 
viet political system, die eomomy, and, 
occasionally, relevant foreign policy is- 
sues current during the first half of the 
1980s. But the emphasis of the book is 
on four main themes: the four men — 
Brezhnev, Yuri Andropov, Konstantin 
Chemenko, and MikhaU Gorbadiev— 
who in the course of four years held the 
post of general secretary; the crucial 
importance of the transitions between 
them in a system where, with one ex- 
ception—Khrushchev—the general sec- 
retary has retained his job until death; 
the intense level of intrigue diat diarac- 
terizes Kremlin politics; and, most viv- 
idly drawn of all, the work life of the 
journalist who, like the author, seeks to 
inquire into high politics. 

The last theme is by far the most suc- 
cessfully expounded portion of the 
book. Much of the narrative is written 
in the first person and conveys the ex- 
citement and tension produced by the 
need to speculate on important events 
on the basis of small clues. In faa, the 
book opens with an entire chapter de- 
tailing the big scoop of Doder's career- 
deducing well before the announcement 
was made that Yuri Andropov had died 
on February 9, 1984. 

Doder's first clue came when he no- 
ticed an omission in a televised speech 
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by a h^ party official. Igor Ligachev, 
a Central Committee secretary, while 
visiting the Siberian dty of Ibmsk failed 
in his speech to convey Andropov's 
greetings to its people. In an instant 
Doder was off and running. Public poli- 
tics in the Soviet Union are so ritual- 
ized that a departure from the set for- 
mat becomes truly significant. A good 
journalist needs to be acquainted with 
the details of these rituals. Doder found 
other dues. He drove by the Ministry of 
Defense and found the li^ts all on. He 
consulted colleagues and learned that 
Andropov's son had suddenly left Stock- 
holm, where he was a member of die 
Soviet delegation at a disarmament con- 
ference. The condusive due came at 
11:35 diat ni^t when a sdieduled radio 
jazz concert was, without explanation, 
replaced by classical music. The same 
shift in music, from popular to classical, 
had occurred when Brezhnev died in 
November 1982. Doder was the only 
journalist to file a story on Andropov's 
deadi in advance of the public announce- 
ment. 

Doder comes across as a very appeal- 
ing man, full of energy, curiosity, and 

healthy self-confidence. The many anec- 
dotes he recounts about his experiences 
make diis bode a fine account of the joys 
and frustrations of journalism under the 
most challenging conditions. At the 
same time, those conditions render the 
other themes of his book deddedly 
weaker than his own story. On the sub- 
jea of high politics, Doder's main sour- 
ces were the many highly placed ac- 
quaintances from whom he culled valu- 
able information. His excellent com- 
mand of Russian (he is of Yugoslav 
background) and an apparently charm- 
ing personality were doubdess enor- 
mously effective in helping him establish 
and maintain contacts who must, under- 
standably, remain anonymous. As a re- 
sult we learn £isdnating nuggets about 
h^ party officials. In particular, the 
portrait of Andropov, who is presented 
in a largely positive light, is rich with 
inside information. Andropov kept a 
statue of Don Quixote on his desk. 
When he was appointed head of the 
KGB he passed by its headquarters with 
a friend and remarked: "All my life I 
have been walking past this building 
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with a feeling of unease and awkward- 
ness. Imagine, now I'm going to become 
its boss." And Andropov, who was very 
much in love with his wife and even 
wrote her love poetry, was one of the 
few high Soviet officials who never had 
a mistress. 

How does Doder know these things? 
He heard them from his sources. But we 
have no way of knowing which of his 
sources reported correctly, which ones 
passed on rumors or misinformation, 
vAadi ones exaggeiated. must take 
it on faith that Doder was able to base 
these pans of his book on faa and not 
hearsay. That £aith is difficult to smn- 
mon. Doder himself quotes Turgenev 
who once called Russians the world's 
most incorrigible liars. 

I felt on firmer ground when reading 
the detailed description of Chernenko, 
whom Doder personally interviewed. 
The portrait of Gorbachev is of a very 
smart, capable, and self-assured leader 
yAto rose by merit from a humble back- 
ground to make a brilliant career. When 
compared with the memoirs, biograph- 
ies, and psydiobiographies of U.S. presi- 
dents, Shadows and "Whispers reminds 
us of how little we know about the other 
men upon whom the world's stability 
and safety are utterly dependent. □ 

Nina Tumarkm is associate professor 
of history at Wellesley College in Massa- 
chusetts and a fellow at the Harvard 
Russian Research Center. The author of 
Lenin Lives! The Lenin Cult in Soviet 
Russia (1983), she is currently working 
on a book about the Soviet tnemoriali- 
zation of World War II. 
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A Modern Day Yankee in a 
Connecticut Court 
by Alan Lightman 

Viking, 1986 
190 pages; $14.95 

Literate popularizers of science are as 
rare as elements with high atomic num- 
bers. But Alan Lightman may be added 
to the ranks of a genre best represented 

by writers such as lewis Thomas, John 
McPhee, and Stephen Jay Gould. Light- 



man blends whimsy with deft explana- 
tion to produce, in his most recent book, 
22 enjoyable essays spanning the physi- 
cal sciences. 

The collection's tide is lifted from the 
final chapter about a man acc id e nt al l y 
thumped on the head and transported 
100 years into the past. He tries to prove 
his origins by explaining future techno- 
logies but is threatened with a term in 
the asylum. At a critical moment he pre- 
sents his accusers with a ballpoint pen 
and this, it seems, constitutes enough 
proof of future worlds to save Light- 
man's hero in time for a return-trip 
thump. 

Lightman's tales venture through, 
among other subjects, optics, particle 
physics, gravitational waves, and "A 
Modest Proposal" that suggests a star- 
tling means of instilling the fear of nu- 
clear war in generations untouched by 
it. □ 



U.S. Anns Exports; IMicies and 

Contractors 

by Paul L. Ferrari, Jeffrey W. Knopf, 

and RaiU L. Madrid 

Investor Responsibility Research Center, 

1987 

353 pages; $60.00 paper 

The unraveling of the Reagan adminis- 
tration's fran-contta aims trafficking ac- 
tivities has put the netherworld of die 

weapons-for-money trade into the spot- 
light. Not since the turn of the century 
have private merchants so dominated 
peacetime transfers of weapons in so 
unregulated and counterproduaive a 
manner. At diat time, according to U.S. 
Arms Exports: Policies and Contractors, 
the Du Ponts and other firms supplied 
opposing sides in both the Latin Amer- 
ican strug^ for independence and the 
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Crimean War. By the time the United 
States entered World War II, however, 
sudi practices feQ subject to growing 
regulation, and arms dealing became, 
say the authors, "an important instru- 
ment of U.S. foreign and national secu- 
rity policy." 

U.S. Arms Exports documents the de- 
cline and resurgence of officially sanc- 
tioned arms sales worldwide, examines 
these sales by region, and profiles 27 
U.S. military-suppUes exponers. Each 
profile summarizes sales data, dtes die 
value of defense contracts awarded, pro- 
vides a nutshell business history of the 
supplying OMporations, and lists mili- 
tary orders filled by the companies be- 
tween 1982 and 1985. The information 
in these profiles is arranged, in a sec- 
ond set eatables, to a country-by-coun- 
try survey indicating what each nation 
bought and how much it paid. Many of 
the purchasing nations are poor, and the 
scale of the transactions indicates that 
the present generation of suppliers has 
no more concern for those nations* weO- 
hang than did its predecessors. □ 



Science and Society: A Directory to 
Information Sources, Volume 1, 
Defence and Anns Control 
by Canadian Student Pugwash 
CSP, 1986 

282 pages; $9.95 paper 

Citizens need specific technical and his- 
torical information regarding nuclear 
war in order to influence policy deci- 
sions on the issue. Defence and Arms 
Control by Canadian Student Pugwash 
is a recent addition to the growing body 
of research literature accessible to acti- 
vists looking for documentary tools in 
dK stn^gje against nudear war. Broken 
into four main sections, the text cites 
hundreds of publications, teaching aids, 
organizations and institutions, and re- 
searchers and educators. Each section 
is further divided into tighter categories 
that swiftly channel the reader to a de- 
sired topic and source. 

The book carries a distinct Canadian 
bias in source selection, but this de- 
tracts marginally fix>m its utility in ligjht 
of the international scope of the nudear 
dilemma. 
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Letters 




Stocking up for the big rerun 

There is no question that the miHtary 
is attempting to prepare for global, pro- 
traaed, conventional war as suggested 
by William Arkin in the May 1987 Bul- 
letin. The military has been accused 
throughout history of always "fighting 
the last war" and they are at it again. 

More than five years ago, when I was 
an officer of a company that manufac- 
tured blastproof loudspeakers, gas mask 
microphones, and similar items for mili- 
tary tactical communications equipment, 
my firm was subjected to a routine sur- 
vey by the "industrial preparedness" of- 
fice of the local Defense Contracts Ad- 
ministration Service office. The survey's 
purpose was to determine the peak ca- 
pacity that we might muster to produce 
our products. This survey was like all 
of the previous ones except that the 
quantities they were looking for ranged 
from 10 to 20 times what the survey- 
takers had ever forecast before. 

Thinking there was an error, I called 
the marketing manager of a large de- 
fense contractor that specialized in one 
of the radios in which our speakers were 
installed. He told me that his firm also 
had been surveyed and that the quanti- 
ties were so great that someone had to 
be war-gaming a long, conventional, 
two-theater war. We were certain such 
quantities would never be bought. 



Between 1983 and 1985, however, 
there was in faa a tenfold increase in 
the quantities of audio accessories pur- 
chased. A similar increase occured in 
equipment procurements. In 1986, a 
contraa issued to my successor's firm 
for our blastproof speaker called for 
quantities equal to the prior ten years' 
production. Competitors and compa- 
nies making related components have 
also received contracts for similarly in- 
flated amounts. For example, there is a 
bid opening at the end of June for near- 
ly 150,000 pilot's helmets complete with 
a built-in headset, noise-cancelling mi- 
crophone, switching, cables, and con- 
nectors. The forecasted total for this 
contract is $35 million. To put this in 
perspective, an order for 10,000 to 
20,000 such helmets would have been 
considered big five years ago; a single $4 
million contract for this item at that time 
would have been considered impressive. 

The manufacturers do not necessarily 
benefit from this inflated spending be- 
cause such large quantities generate in- 
tense competition and expose the indus- 
try to offshore competitors for the first 
time. Lower-level Defense Department 
personnel do not seem to be the culprits 
in the buying spree since they have lit- 
tle to say in the force-level decisions that 
create the supply requirements satisfied 
by contraaors such as my former firm. 

There have to be players somewhere 
in Washington who are dreaming of re- 
playing World War II. 

David L. Wiesen 
Newark, New Jersey 

Excluding the most 
excludable 

The May Bulletin carries a timely article 
by Jamie Kalven criticizing exclusions 
from the United States under the anti- 
democratic McCarran-Walter Act. It fea- 
tures nine persons from across the poli- 
tical spearum who have been excluded 
under provisions of the act. But there 
is a startling omission. As Kalven notes, 
the act was directed primarily against 
communism and Communists, U.S. citi- 
zens and foreigners, and, especially, 
against Soviet citizens. 



None of the persons mentioned in the 
article is identified as a Communist or 
supporter of communism. Even more 
incongruous, no mention is made of a 
single Soviet citizen barred from enter- 
ing this country. The act, however, has 
been used chiefly against these catego- 
ries of people. 

Just last April two Soviet journalists, 
part of a delegation of Soviet citizens 
visiting the United States, were refused 
visas. There are many such cases. They 
may not be reported by the New York 
Times, but they are reported by orga- 
nizations interested in promoting U.S.- 
Soviet relations and by publications such 
as the Peoples Daily World. A parti- 
cularly shocking case was the refusal, 
at least once, of a visa to General David 
Abramovich Dragunsky, a hero of the 
war against fascism. Because of his Jew- 
ish background, there was broad inter- 
est in having discussions with Dragun- 
sky. Presumably the visa was denied be- 
cause of fears that he would offset some 
stereotypes about the status of Jews in 
the Soviet Union. 

The most important and systematic 
exclusion under McCarran-Walter is the 
barring of the 90 million members of 
Soviet trade unions. If they wish to enter 
this country as members of a union de- 
legation, they are refused. The excuse 
offered by the government is that Lane 
Kirkland, head of the AFL-CIO, doesn't 
want them admitted. Since when does 
the AFL-CIO diaate U.S. policy, or 
Lane Kirkland speak for most aaive 
U.S. trade unions.' Of the 34 trade uni- 
ons that officially participated in the 
April 25 peace march in Washington, 
D.C., Kirkland does not speak for one. 

All postwar U.S. administrations have 
barred Soviet delegations and avoided 
including Soviet labor representatives in 
their agreements of cooperation with 
various other Soviet groups. In fact, 
American unions want relationships 
with Soviet unions for information ex- 
change or for mutual benefit. Official- 
ly appointed delegations of the United 
Automobile Workers and other major 
unions visit the Soviet Union frequent- 
ly and on some occasions arrange meet- 
ings with Soviet delegations in Canada 
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so as to avoid die McCanan-^Uler bar- 
rier. 

Fnfaaps official ^^shington fears diat 

such exchanges and information-shar- 
ing about labor conditions and union 
rights might spur union aamty here, 
where ecanomic conditiims have been 
deteriorating and where, in any case, die 
resistance is picking up. 

The contrast is notable now when 
Moscow's doors are wide open to a 
broad array of U.S. visitors, and when 
recognition of the need for better rela- 
tions is accepted by the Soviets as im- 
portant in reducing and finally eliminat- 
ing die danger of nuclear war. 

The one-sidedness of Kalven's article 
is, indeed, regrettable. If he agrees with 
the exclusion of Qnnmunists and Soviet 
citizens, he should say sa As it stands, 
the Bulletin is in the position of attack- 
ing McCamui'^Kyteronly peripherally 
and avoiding an assault on its most fun- 
damental aspect. 

Victor Perlo 
Croton-on-Hudson, New Yixk 
• * » 

Jamie Kalven responds: 1 am puzzled by 
Vicmr Periods letter. My article was 
about the denial of visas on ideological 
grounds. The chief such ground is Com- 
munist beliefis and affiliations. The im- 
pact of the law on Communists and ex- 
Communists was thus the central focus 
of the article. Is Periods point that I 
SOmdiow slight Communists denied 
visas on ideological grounds because I 
also report on others similarly victim- 
ized? 

This point of confusion aside, 1 am 
grateful to Perlo for adding a useful 
point: one of the hurdks those seeking 
to reform U.S. visa policy face is the op- 
position of the AFL-CIO, which has 
long taken the position that labor offi- 
cials from Communist countries that do 
not allow independent unions should be 
batied when they seek to visit this coun- 
try as labor leaders. 

Star Ifek/Star Wars 
connection 

Arttie Gomez's letter (April 1987) takes 
issue with the fact that a photograph 
from Star Trek was used to illustrate my 



January/Pebniary 1987 article, "Rea- 
gan, Star '^fhxi, and American Cuhute." 
Although illustrations were selected by 
the Bulletin's editors, I fully concur with 
the use of that photograph and disagree 
with Gomez's analysis of Star Trek. 

The Federation that dominates Star 
Trek's miagined universe is not so much 
a fnctme oiF internationalism triumphant 
in the future as it is a thinly veiled glo- 
rification of the United States' role in the 
world today. Like the United States, 
which binds together (read: federates) 
formerly sovereign states on a mission 
of frontier exploration and eventual glo- 
bal dominance. Star Trek's Federation 
carries baldly American social, moral, 
and legal prejudices into the far reaches 
of space, and battles an evil and mono- 
lithic (read: Communist) opponent, the 
Klingon Empire, in hopes of insuring 
the success of these values on alien 
planets. Like contemporary Americans, 
Federationists in Star Trek do not see 
this as an imposition on those alien 
cultures, but merely as helping them to 
realize their full potential. The Federa- 
tion represents virtue, and this not only 
legitimates its work but also gives it its 
technological edge over the Klingons. 
Ultimately, Star Trek preaches that tech- 
nology is benign and humanistic to the 
extent that it accords with Federation 
(read: American) values. 

This is basically the same faith that, 
1 argued. President Reagan brings to 
SDI, and that is why recalling Captain 
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Kirk in this context was a perfectiy cor- 
lea choioe. 

Jeff Smith 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Aiming at empty silos 

Gerald E. Marsh (March 1987 Bulletin) 
argues that fnotecting U.S. land-based 
missiles increases the possibility of pre- 
emptive strikes by both sides. But he 
does not distinguish between the threat 
to the Soviet Union from an erosion of 
its preemptive capability and the threat 
that country hoes bom the deployment 
of a larger number of U.S. nuclear war- 
heads. 

A defense of U.S. land-based missiles 

would certainly erode Soviet preemptive 
capability, but it could not increase the 
threat of a U.S. nuclear strike. If Soviet 
missiles were not to face an increased 
threat of destruction, the Soviet need for 
a preemptive strike would not be greater 
than at any time before the deployment 
of the U.S. defensive system. The in- 
creased need for a U.S. preemptive strike 
would, dierefore, be nonexistent. In 
order to meet the threat from an ero- 
sion of its preemptive capability, the So- 
viet Union could easily attempt to over- 
whelm the limited defenses by deploying 
a laiger number of warheads on its land- 
based missiles. 

Also, the idea that the possibility of 
an ineffective Soviet second strike could 
force Moscow to preempt is incredible, 
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as it assumes that a U.S. first strike 
would be met with a Soviet attack on 
empty U.S. missile silos. 

Rahul Roy-Chaudhury 
Oxford, England 

» » » 

Gerald E. Marsh responds: Discussions 
of strategic stability all too often ignore 
the potentially different missions of the 
various components of the strategic 
triad. In writing on the dangers of limit- 
ed SDI, where I advocated evolving to- 
ward a strategic diad, my principal con- 
cern was and is to reduce the incentive 
for the United States to rely on a launch- 
on-warning posture. I have a similar 
concern about the Soviet Union, al- 
though I did not address the issue from 
that perspective. 

Given the very high force levels on 
both sides, a possible increase in the net 
number of warheads after deployment 
of the Trident II missile does not give 
me great cause for concern, as it appa- 
rently does Rahul Roy-Chaudhury. In 
the long run, the number of warheads 
may actually decrease. The increased 
survivability of the Trident II compared 
to the MX could allow the United States 
to maintain the same current capability 
against the Soviet Union in a second- 
strike scenario, while the total number 
of warheads is allowed to decrease. 
Whether or not this happens is a mat- 
ter of policy and of the dynamics that 
drive the arms race. 

I would agree that protection of land- 
based missiles would not increase the 
threat of a U.S. first strike, but it would, 
as Roy-Chaudhury apparently agrees, 
lead to arms-race instability in that it 
would give the Soviets an incentive to 
increase the number of warheads target- 
ed against protected missile sites. 

Soviet preemptive capability should 
not be judged simply as the number of 
U.S. warheads destroyed, but also as the 
ability to prevent the particular force in 
question — in this case the land-based 
missiles— from carrying out their in- 
tended mission. In this context, Soviet 
preemptive capability against the cur- 
rendy deployed land-based missiles could 
only be eroded by a highly effective de- 
fense. Having a random amount, say 20 
percent, of the land-based force survive 



is not an adequate defense. All missiles 
do not have identical types of targets, 
and since we would not know which 20 
percent would survive, it would be im- 
possible to carry out a timely, coordin- 
ated attack against a possibly limited set 
of targets. From the Soviet perspective, 
their attack would have been successful. 
From the U.S. perspective, an 80 percent 
effective defense would not remove the 
incentive to launch on warning so as to 
preserve time coordination capabilities 
and the ability to attack specific targets. 
On the other hand, if the missile force 
were to have a survivable and rapid retar- 
geting capability, this argument would 
be vitiated. 

Roy-Chaudhury 's final point, that "a 
U.S. first strike would be met with an 
attack on their empty missile silos," 
again does not take into account the po- 
tential mission of the land-based force. It 
is not obvious that the U.S. silos would 
all be empty— some high-accuracy weap- 
ons might be withheld to preserve the 
ability to strike particular high-value So- 
viet targets. After all, if everything is 
launched there would be no one left to 
negotiate with. 

As I claimed in my article, if the Tri- 
dent II is deployed in such a way as to 
make full use of its capabilities, the 
pathological instability created by the 
deployment of the MX could be ameli- 
orated if not eliminated; because the Tri- 
dent II's mission could be identical to 
that of the land-based missiles, the vul- 
nerability of these missiles would no 
longer be a cause for concern, and there 
would be no need to go through the ef- 
fort of trying to protect them. 

Technostrategic language 

Carol Cohn's contribution on nuclear 
language {Bulletin, June 1987) is major. 
It addresses a psychological defense that 
characterizes the defense intellectuals 
only a bit more than the rest of us. Like 
Cohn herself, the self-appointed watch- 
dogs of the nuclear priesthood find 
themselves similarly infected with tech- 
nostrategic "military masculinity and 
decontextualized rationality"— a fitting 
example of nukespeak in words of the 
author's choosing. 
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Cohn rightly points out that "the lan- 
guage is not well suited to do anything 
but make it possible to think about 
using nuclear weapons." But techno- 
strategic language, "developed . . . spe- 
cifically to make it possible to think ra- 
tionally about the use of nuclear weap- 
ons," taints the language and the think- 
ing of all professionals concerned with 
social responsibility. A preoccupation 
with nuclear strategic thinking or with 
power-pragmatic political aaion not 
only invites but requires a language that 
diverts most students of the nuclear 
hazard from plain common sense, com- 
mon interests, and common decency— 
and from the business of assuring the 
preservation of the global community. 
"There is no way," Cohn says, "to talk 
about human deaths or human societies 
when using a language designed to talk 
about weapons." 

Cohn's observations and interpreta- 
tions are profound, critical to a change 
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of course from the present one of insur- 
ing that weapons survive at any human 
costs. Her thoughtful conclusions will 
be little noticed unless both the nuclear 
priesthood and its critics consider and 
kick the addictive illusion we are all 
threatened with, a hallucination that 
obliterates any vision and dulls any feel- 
ing for the human condition and all that 
makes life meaningful. 

Donnell W. Boardmati 

Acton, Massachusetts 
» » » 

Seldom have I seen an article that im- 
pressed me as did Carol Cohn's on nu- 
clear language. Reading this article 
seems to me vital to public health. 

Martha A. Bartter 
Marion, Ohio 

Origins of the Cold War 

Searching for the origins and causes of 
social, political, and economic policies 
and movements is a rewarding experi- 
ence. Paul Boyer's review of The Iron 
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Curtain: Churchill, America, and the 
Origins of the Cold War (May 1987) re- 
minded me of my dilettante search for 
the origins and causes of the Cold War. 
In Even the Gods Can't Change Histo- 
ry, Geoi^e Seldes provides that origin. 

Seldes writes that the Cold War was 
initiated by Marshal Ferdinand Foch on 
January 17, 1919, in a speech to 21 re- 
porters of General John Pershing's press 
section, one of whom was Seldes. Seldes 
observes: "No one sensed that Foch here 
and now was beginning a propaganda 
campaign for the containment of Bol- 
shevism, a campaign that would in time 
become known as the cold war." 

In the same year as Foch's speech, 
Thorstein Veblen provided the reason 
for the Cold War when he wrote in the 
Dial: "Bolshevism is a menace to the 
Vested Interests of property and privil- 
ege. Therefore the guardians of the Vest- 
ed Interests have been thrown into a 
state of Red trepidation by the contin- 
ued functioning of Soviet Russia and the 
continual outbreaks of the same Red 
distemper on the continent of Europe. 
... It is feared, with a nerve-shattering 
fear, that the same Red distemper of 
Bolshevism must infect the underlying 
population in America and bring on an 
overturn of the established order." 

E.F. Patterson 
Davidson, North Carohna 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The Fulbright Scholar-in-Residence Pro- 
gram invites U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties to submit requests for visiting scho- 
lars from abroad for all or part of the 
1988-1989 academic year. Proposals are 
invited for scholars in the humanities 
and social sciences, or in scientific or 
professional specializations with a strong 
international focus. The deadline for re- 
ceipt of proposals is November 1, 1987. 
Guidelines and forms are available from 
the Council for International Exchange 
of Scholars, U Dupont Circle N.W., 
Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Telephone: (202) 939-5401. 

The Council reminds faculty and 
scholars that the competition for Ful- 
bright Scholar awards is in progress. For 
applications, call or write the Council. 



The Committee on Scholarly Commu- 
nication with the People's Republic of 
China announces a national program 
for scholarly exchanges for the 1988- 
1989 academic year. The graduate and 
research programs offer graduate stu- 
dents and scholars in social sciences and 
humanities opportunities for long-term 
research in China. A short-term visiting 
scholar exchange program offers Amer- 
icans in natural sciences, engineering, 
social sciences, and the humanities op- 
portunities to lecture and conduct re- 
search in China. This program also in- 
vites requests for Chinese scholars to 
come to the United States. Apply by Oc- 
tober 10, 1987, to CSCPRC, National 
Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N.W, Washington, D.C. 20418. 
Telephone: (202) 334-2727. 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science invites entries for 
the 1988 AAAS award for Scientific 
Freedom and Responsibility. The $1,000 
annual prize honors scientists and engi- 
neers whose exemplary actions, often 
taken at significant personal cost, have 
served to foster scientific freedom and 
responsibility. The prize recognizes those 
who have acted to protect public health, 
safety, or welfare; focused public atten- 
tion on important potential impacts of 
science and technology on society; or 
established new precedents in carrying 
out the social responsibilities or in de- 
fending the professional freedom of 
scientists and engineers. Deadline for 
nominadons is August 31, 1987. Con- 
taa AAAS, 1333 H Street, N.W., Suite 
1101, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation seeks 
nominations for the tenth annual Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. Award to a person 
or group in the United States who is 
making a significant contribution to the 
nonviolent struggle for a peaceful and 
just society. Nominations should be 
submitted by October 1, 1987, in the 
form of a typed letter 1-4 pages in 
length. Up to three pages of support- 
ing material such as newspaper clips 
and writings by the nominee may be in- 
cluded. Send nominations to the Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. Award, F.O.R., Box 
271, Nyack, NY 10960. 
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Nuclear Notebook 




I Trouble with Tomahawk? 



The U.S. Navy has apparently decided 
to shift the emphasis of its Tomahawk 
sea-launched cruise missile program 
away from nuclear-armed land-attack 
missiles toward conventionally armed 
variants. The current five-year plan, for 
fiscal years 1988-1992, significantly 
reduces the number of nuclear missiles 
to be purchased. Last year's projections 
called for buying the remaining 440 of 
758 nuclear Tomahawks during fiscal 
years 1988-1991. This year's plan calls 
for buying only 93 missiles during the 
same period (19 in fiscal 1988, 28 in 
1989, 46 in 1990, and none in 1991 and 
1992). The last 327 nuclear missiles arc 
to be purchased in fiscal 1993. The Navy 
is currently buying three conventionally 
armed Tomahawk variants: a precision 
land-attack missile, an anti-ship missile, 
and a "combined-effects bomblet" mis- 
sile to attack airfields. Previous projec- 
tions were to purchase 618 of these in fis- 
cal years 1988 and 1989, but this year's 
budget asked for 937. 

This revised schedule suggests either 
that the Navy's priorities have changed, 
that it is having produaion or opera- 
tional problems with the Tomahawk 
nuclear warheads, or that it is engaged 
in an internal bureaucratic fight over 



whose budget will be charged for pro- 
duaion. 

I New medium machine builder 

The Soviet government agency responsi- 
ble for the design, testing and produc- 
tion of nuclear materials and warheads, 
the Ministry of Medium Machine Build- 
ing, has a new head for the first time 
in 27 years. Lev Dmitriyevich Ryabev 
became the top nuclear weapons official 
in January, according to a report pub- 
lished by the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. Ryabev replaces Yefim Pavlovich 
Slavski, who was the minister fixjm 
1960 (and deputy minister since 1953). 
Slavski, who was bom on November 7, 
1898, was relieved by the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet on November 21, 
1986, due to poor health. Ryabev, bom 
in 1928 and a member of the Central 
Committee since 1971, has a reputation 
as a troubleshooter and able administra- 
tor. He served on the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee from 1976 to 1979, 
and from 1979 to 1983 was responsi- 
ble for foreign trade. The Ministry for 
Medium Machine Building was origin- 
ally established in 1953, downgraded to 
a state committee in 1963, and reestab- 
lished as a ministry in 1965. 

I Secret test monitors 

An obscure U.S. military unit, the Air 
Force Technical Application Center (AF- 
TAC), operates the Atomic Energy De- 
tection System in more than 35 coun- 
tries. The system was created after Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower direaed the 
Army Air Forces in September 1947 to 
"detect atomic explosions anywhere in 
the world." Today it is one of the most 
secret U.S. military operations because 
of its many covert facilities in foreign 
countries. From its headquarters at Pat- 
rick Air Force Base in Florida, AFTAC 
operates at least 92 sites capable of de- 
tecting nuclear events in the atmosphere, 
under water, under ground, and in space. 

Most of the sites are seismic stations 
located at or near U.S. military bases 
overseas. Other sites— in Finland, Hong 



Kong, Pakistan, and Thailand, for ex- 
ample—are concealed in embassies and 
consulates, or, as in South Africa, in 
commercial buildings. Argentina, Bang- 
ladesh, Fiji, Jordan, the Seychelles, Swe- 
den, and Taiwan all host secret AFTAC 
installations. AFTAC also operates sen- 
sors aboard satellites, high-frequency 
electromagnetic pulse deteaors, and 
hydroacoustic sensors beneath the sea 
floor, and the unit has conducted radia- 
tion-monitoring experiments aboard 
space shuttle flights. 

■ New Mirages on the horizon 

On February 19 the French air force re- 
ceived its first new production fighter 
bomber, the Mirage-2000N, at its Bor- 
deaux-Merignac training base. The air- 
craft is part of an intensive nuclear mod- 
ernization program that will include a 
new MIRVed submarine-launched bal- 
listic missile, a new tactical missile 
called Hades, and numerous improve- 
ments in range and accuracy. 

One-hundred-twelve Mirage-2000Ns 
will eventually replace the taaical air 
force's Jaguar and Mirage III-E fighters, 
which can carry either conventional or 
nuclear weapons. When deployed in its 
first tactical wing at Luxueil Air Base 
in mid-1988, the new fighter will be 
armed with a supersonic, medium- 
range, air-to-surface missile, the ASMP 
{air-sol mayenne portee), which carries 
a 300-kiloton nuclear warhead. Two 
squadrons of Mirage IV-P bombers are 
already equipped with the ASMP, which 
replaced the 60-kiloton AN-22 nuclear 
bomb. In its tactical role, the ASMP will 
also be deployed in 1988 on the carrier- 
based Super Etendaid aircraft, replacing 
a 25-kiloton ANT-52 nuclear bomb. 

Nuclear Notebook is prepared by the 
Nuclear >Xfeapons Databook staff of the 
Natural Resources Defense Council and 
edited by Robert S. Norris and William 
M. Arkin. Inquiries should be directed 
to NRDC. 1350 New York Avenue 
N.W., Suite 300. Washington. D.C. 
20005 (202-783-7800). 
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Explosive power of the U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile 



Expressed in equivalence to 
megatons (millions of tons) of TNT. 
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Informational graphics: Michael Yanoff 



Total megatonnage of U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile, 1950-1984 



End of FY 



1950, 

1951 , 

1952, 

1953 

1954 

1955, 

1956, 



Yield 
(Megatons) 

77 

103 

128 

154 

386 

2,819 

9,152 



1957 16,335 



1958 16,142 

1959 17,764 

1960 19,000 

1961 10,272 

1962 12,203 

1963 14,820 

1964 15,756 

1965 14,134 

1966 13,053 



1967 11,856 

1968 11,045 

1969 10,929 

1970 9,114 

1971 7.994 

1972 7,955 

1973 7,916 

1974 7,800 

1975 6,797 



1976 5,561 

1977 5,484 

1978 5,368 

1979 5,329 

1980 5,291 

1981 5,059 

1982 5,020 

1983 4,924 

1984 4,866 



The power of a nuclear explosion is called the yield and is measured in 
terms of an equivalent amount of TNT. One kiloton equals 1,000 tons 
(2,000,000 pounds) of TNT, and one megaton equals 1,000,000 tons 
(2,000,000,000 pounds) of TNT Common high-explosive aerial bombs used 
during World Vter II and the Vietnam \Afer weighed 500-1,000 pounds, about 
half of which was explosive. The smallest nuclear bombs and warheads 
in the U.S. stockpile have been on the order of 0.01 kilotons, or 40 times 
the explosive power of a 1,000-pound conventional bomb. The largest U.S. 
weapons were produced in the 1950s and 1960s, some with an explosive 
power of up to 15 megatons. 

The table and graph show the growth and development of the U.S. nuclear 
stockpile. With the introduction of large numbers of thermonuclear weapons, 
beginning in 1955, the megatonnage rose dramatically and peaked in 1960, 



at about 19,000 megatons. At that time the Strategic Air Command, which 
dominated U.S. war plans and operations, had approximately 1,600 bombers 
and thousands of bombs, many with high yields. This changed when land- 
based and submarine-launched ballistic missiles entered the arsenal and 
many bombers were retired. Ivlegatonnage came down as lighter, more 
accurate missile warheads replaced heavier, less accurate ones, and the 
strategic bomber force began using lighter, lower-yield, but more versatile 
bombs. This trend is now reversing. Several new warheads for ballistic 
missiles have both greater accuracy and higher yields. 

Table and graph from Thomas B. Cochran, William Ivl. Arkin, Robert S. 
Norris, and Ivlilton 1^. Hoenig, Nuclear Weapons Databook, vol. II; U.S. 
Nuclear Warhead Production (Cambntige, Mass.: Ballinger, 1987), pp. 17 18. 
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The Second Annual AAAS Colloquium on Science, 
Arms Control, and National Security 

SCIENCE AND SECURITY: NUCLEAR AND 
CONVENTIONAL FORCES IN EUROPE 

Monday, September 28 - Tuesday, September 29, 1987 
Hyatt Regency Crystal City Hotel 
Arlington, Virginia 



Last December, the First Annual AAAS Science, 
Arms Control, and National Security Colloquium 
drew over 400 policymakers, scientists, academi- 
cians and professionals involved in the study of 
arms control and national security issues. This 
year's meeting, building on that success, will again 
offer you an important opportunity to be on the 
cutting edge of the debate over arms control and 
national security policy. 



Again this year, policymakers from the Administra- 
tion will be joined by nationally recognized out- 
side authorities to present a broad and balanced 
view of the complexities of these timely and politi- 
cally urgent issues. If you have an interest in Eu- 
ropean security, SDI, or the interplay between sci- 
ence and technology and arms control/national 
security policy, you should attend this col- 
loquium. 



1987 PROGRAM 



Plenary Sessions will feature top-level policy advi- 
sors, and scientific and technical analysts: 

♦ Science and Technology: Shaping National 
Security Policy and American Competitiveness 

♦ Advances in Weapons Technology and Their 
Impact on National Security and Arms Control 

■♦• American Nuclear Strategy and European 
Security 

■♦• European Security: Relationship Between Nu- 
clear and Conventional Forces 
•♦■ Growing Contributions of the Scientific Com- 
munity to International Security 



Smaller Group Sessions will provide an opportunity 
for more technical discussion and debate: 

♦ SDI: Technical Advances and Their Relation- 
ship to the ABM Treaty 

♦ Emerging Technology Conventional Weapons: 
Technological Advances and Projected Role 

♦ Role of ATBMs in European Security 

♦ Enhancing the U.S. Deterrent: Force Survivabil- 
ity and C^l Requirements 

♦ Assessment of U.S. /Soviet Biological and 
Chemical Warfare Capabilities in Europe 

♦ Nuclear Proliferation in Developing Countries 



Two important publications are included with each 

A Preconference Reader, with some 20 in-depth es- 
says on European Defense Policy, Conventional 
and Nuclear Forces in Europe, and European 
Theatre Arms Control. 



registration: 

The Colloquium Proceedings, a complete transcrip- 
tion of plenary and smaller sessions from the col- 
loquium, capturing the essence of addresses and 
discussions. 



For more information about the 1987 AAAS Science, Arms Control, and National Security Colloquium, 
please contact: Raymond Orkwis, Projects Coordinator, Committee on Science, Arms Control, and 
National Security,The American Association forthe Advancement of Science, 1333 H Street, NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20005. (202) 326-6490. Please mention this publication. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
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Just Published 

STRATEGIC DEFENSES AND 
SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Samuel F. Wells, Jr. and Robert S. Litwak, editors 

Contributing the essential tool of historical analysis to the SDI debate, this book examines 
neglected dimensions of strategic defenses and provides the background for understanding SDI 
in its full context. 

April 1987 232 pages 

0-88730-212-2 cloth, $29.95 
READER ORDER CARD NO. 1 

0-88730-218-1 paper, $16.95 
READER ORDER CARD NO. 3 



LIMITING NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 

Jed C. Snyder and Samuel F. Wells, Jr., editors 

"... a comprehensive reflection of current American thought on the subject . . . essential reading 
for any contemporary student of the nonproliferation system." 

— Survival 

September 1985 408 pages 

0-88730-042-1 cloth, $29.95 «_ . 

READER ORDER CARD NO. 5 P" 



Forthcoming 

REGIONAL SECURITY 

The Wilson Center 

This fascinating collection of regional p>olitical portraits 

— which illuminate key areas of vulnerability and strength, 
and cooperation and conflict, in our interdependent world 

— includes chapters on the United States; the Soviet 
Union; Western Europe; Eastern Europe; the Middle 
East; the Persian Gulf; South, Northeast, and Southeast 
Asia; Southern Africa; and Central America. 

September 1987 296 pages 
0-88730-253-X cloth, $29.95 
READER ORDER CARD NO. 7 



Just Published 

MILITARY WITHDRAWAL 
FROM POLITICS 

A Comparative Study 
Talukder Maniruzzaman 

The first systematic and comparative study of military 
withdrawal from politics at the international level — in 
countries such as Syria, Iraq, Benin, Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, and Turkey — this book fills an 
important gap in the literature on political transition and 
revolution. 

March 1987 272 pages 
0-88730-147-9 cloth, $29.95 
READER ORDER CARD NO. 9 



=3ALLINGER 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Harper & Row 
2350 Virginia Avenue 
Hagerstown, MD 21740 

YES! Please send me: 

REGIONAL SECURITY (6612303) $29.95 
STRATEGIC DEFENSES 

□ (6611974) cloth $29.95 0(6612030) paper $16.95 
MILITARY WITHDRAWAL FROM POLITICS 

(6611636) $29.95 

LIMITING NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 

(6610141) $29.95 

□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me 
Charge my □ MC □ VISA □ AMX 

Card no. 

Signature 

Send to: 



Exp. date 



Zip 



My state sales tax $ 

Postage/handling ($1.50/bk)* $ 



*Prepaid orders are postage free! 

TOTAL S 

To order, simply circle the corresponding number(s) 
on the Reader Order Card, or send in 
this convenient coupon 

(800) 638-3030 

Prices subfecllo change. All ordeni subject tocredit approval. U.S. funds only. If you order by phone, 
tell the operator your order code is ABAS787 



